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“I CAN NEVBR BE YOUR WIFE BECAUSE I—I AM NOBODY'S DAUGHYER,” SAID DORA, TREMULOUSLY. 


DORA’S FATHER. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Tv was a quiet Cathedral city in the south of 
England, near enough to the coast for there to 
be @ breath of saitnese in the air, despite its 
mildness. So small and compact that the in- 
habitants knew each other as well as if they had 
lived together in an obscure country village ; 
something of the peace and calm of the venerable 
cathedral seemed to have spread itself on the 
houses beneath its shadow. You could not have 
fancied noise and tumult in those spacious old 
world dwellings any more than you could have 
picbured angry meetings of trade unionists or 
‘strike agitators round the old market-cross, 
Which, pointing north and south, east and west, 
formed a landmark for strangers, and divided the 
four chief streets of the city ; not that strangers 
often came to Eastminster, it stood well out of 
She track of tourists, 





The cathedral, though one of the oldest in Eng- 
land, was amal!, and had no historical associations 
to make it famous. Now and again visitors to the 
little adjacent watering-places would comie over 
for the day, but, for the most part, Eastminster 
was left severely alone by the outside world, and 
had to depend upon itself both for society and 
amusement. The last-named wae decidedly 
ge for, somehow, Eastminster was essentially 

ull. 

There were very few young people there, 
The peace and calm so attractive to weary, 
middle-aged folks, bored the younger generation. 
Of course, among the shopkeepers, there was & 
free and easy exchange of hospitality, aud the 
dwellers in the Close exchauged formal vivits 
occasionally ; but for the people who belonged to 
neither of these sets Kastminster offered no social 
advantages. 

In North-street, leading down to theriver, ran 
a road of small new-looking houses—people in 
Eastminster rather despised new things—but the 
modest abodes were cheap aud convenient, so 
they speedily found tenants, quiet spinsters, with 
limited incomes for the most part, who placidly 
accepted the position of being between the two 





ranks of Eastminster society, and therefore left 
out in the cold. 

One of these houses, a pretty little piace, 
whose walls were half-covered by clematis and 
honeysuckle, was occupied by a widow called 
Nelson and her niece, a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
who fretted at the dullness of the old cathedral 
town, and was as restless as a bird in its cage. 
Dora Nelson simply detested the place. She 
would have done anything to escape from i: 
The petty round of daily duties, the tiny domes 
tic pleasures, palled on her. She wanted to go 
out into the world and live. She was tired of 
vegetating she said, she longed for a broader, 
fuller life. 

“If only you would let me go away, Aunt 
Mary,” she pleaded one summer day when her 
discontent found vent in words, “I would no! 
mind how bard i worked. J would earn my own 
living, and never ask you for a sixpence ; but I 
hate this place, it eeems to choke me.” 

Mrs, Nelson sighed. She was a gentle, delicate 
looking woman, with the traces of great beauty. 
The widow of au officer, she enjoyed 4 smal! 
pension, and had a little income of her own 
besides, She thought sadly they might have 
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been very happy in Hastminster but for Dora’s 
louging afler the great world, but she only asked 
gravely,— 

** Do you want to leave me, Doral” 

“T could come back and see you sometimes,” 
replied the girl, ‘and I’m no comfort to you, 
you wouldn’t miss me rauch.” 

“T should miss you terribly ; but, Dora, I think 
there will be a pleasanter change for you soon 
than going out into the world to earn your own 
living. Mr, Evans is coming this afternoon, and 
he has asked my permission to speak to-you,” 

Any answer was impossible, for a tall, well- 
made youpg man was even then walking up the 
garden path. At Mrs. Nelson’s smiling invita- 
tion he came in through the French windows, 
and before Dora realised what was going to 
happeo her aunt had left the room, and the 
young surgeon wa: offering her the very best he 
had to give, the love of bis honest heart. 

“Oh, I wish you hadn’t said this,’ she an- 
awered, sadly. “I did like you so much, and 
now we can't even be friends.” 

“Do you méan that my wishes are impossible ? 
Mrs. Nelson told me there was no one else.” 

“Of course there’s no one else,” said Dora, 
speaking almost irritably in her regret for him. 
“I never see anyone under sixty from one 
year’s end to another. Who should there be? 
But I don’t mean to marry anyone Mr, Evans. 
{ want to go to London and be famous. I think 
*» epend the whole of my life here would drive 
ae mad.” 

“You said just now that you liked me,” 
pleaded the young man, “don’t you think, 
Dora, that liking might ripen into love} And, 
oh, my darling, love would gild even a humdrum 
life; besides, I don’t mean to stay in Eaet- 
minster alweys. I can’t leave the old place in 
my mother’s life time ; but when she is taken 
from me I] shall try and establieh myself in 
London,” 

Dora shook her head. 

“T don’t want to be married at-all, and I am 
not sure that 1 believe dia love. \In novels all 
people's troubles hegin the momeénd 7S fall in 
loyg, and I hate houge' and all that sort 
of thing. I want to pefree I go to London. 
Freg to see everythiug there is and beauti- 
fuly and to try ti pee Ds ier myself.” 

David Evane sighed. His, hopes were shat- 
tered to the ground; but there was as much 
; ity for her as for himself in his heart. 

“You are very beautiful,” he said, simply, 
and very lonely. London isn’t the place for a 
beautiful lonely girl, and you have lived in 
Eastminster all your life, you know nothing of 
the world.” 

‘Not all my life,” objected Dora. “I was 
nine years old when Aunt Mary came home from 
india and settled here, before that I was at 
echool in London,” 

David rose to go; he pressed the girl’s little 
hand to his lips as he said good-by. 

“If ever you are in any trouble, Dora, if ever 
you need « friend send for me; I think your 
voice would reach me, dear, even at the other end 
»f the world,” 

He was gone; and Dora leant back in her 
chair with the tears very near her eyes, He was 
30 good and honest,so brave and true, why 
couldn't she love him as he deserved ? 

Mrs, Nelson came back then; one look at her 
niece’s face told her the truth, 

“Oh, Dora! I am s0 sorry ; Ilike Mr. Evans 
eo much, and it would have been such a good 
settlement for you.” 

“*T don’t want a good settlement, Aunt Mary, 
T-—I want to be free and see the world ; I couldn’t 
iy ® all roy life in Eastminster, it would stifle 
me 

Mra Neleon kept silent ; her face was so ex- 
ceedingly grave and troubled, that Dora felt a 
pang of remorse. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, simply. “I do 
like and respect Mr. Evans; but, Aunt Mary, I 
don’t care for him as he wished; and it would 
be doing him no kindness to give him a wife who 
did not love him.” 

** Do you love anyone, Dora!” 

“T love you,” said Dora, firmly, “and I 
think, looking back, I loved my father very 


‘ 





dearly. Aunt Mary, I wish you would speak of 
him sometimes, In the ten years I have lived 
with you you have never once mentioned his 
name,” 

“T never saw him, Dora.” 

Dora started. 

“You neversaw my father! But I thought 
he was Uncle John’s brother. Didn’t you meet 
him before you went to India!” 

Mrs. Nelson shook her head, 

* Your uncle had one sister, Dora, and she was 
the. light. of his eyes. When we were first 
married she lived with us ; you are pretty, dear, 
but you will never be half so beautiful as your 
young mother,” 

Dora’s grey eyes were fixed on Mrs. Neleon’s 
face with a fascination. 

* You are something back, Aunt Mary,” 
she said, hoarsely, “please tell me everything. 
I can bear it,” 

“T meant,never to tell you at ail,” replied 
Mrs, arf you would have accepted 
Mr. # I would have told Aim your story, 
Dora, bus Phoped you might bave been spared 
it.” Py 








her teeth together like a vice, and 
‘ ‘hands, otherwise she showed no signs 


ld rather know everything,” she said, 
m: “Lam turned nineteen and J am old 
gh to understand.’ 

“We were in India, remember,” said Mra, 
Nelson, “I can anly tell you the tale as I have 
heard it from others. When my husband’s regi- 
ment ‘ was. ordered abroad, 1 wished to take 
Brenda/ with ua, but ebo was engaged to her 
cousin, Bud ib seemed better she ehould reside 
with his mother (he was a sailor), until he re- 
turned from his next voyage, when they were to 
be married. Psu. Lester was one of the best men 
who ever lived, Dora, always remember that.” 

Dora started. 

“ But, L have heard the name before,” she said, 
slowly ; “it all comes back to me, Mr. Lester 
used to come to seeNpe ad school, and bring me 
bonbons. I always thought till mow that he was 
my father, and that he waaobliged to change his 
name.”: 

Mrs. Nelson went on. 

“We left Brenda with the Lesters, Paul’s 
motherand sister; her).own aunt and cousin 
would surely be good to, her we'thought, even 
without the new tie between them, I know very 


| little of the Lesters, Dora, and I can’t tell 


you whether those two women betrayed their 
trust and made my poor little sister unhappy, I 
only know that when Paul came home toEngland 
to claim his bride she was missing.” 

“ Missing !”” 

“ Just that, Dora, I believe Paul was frantic, 


and that his mother and sister exonerated them:. 


selves by heaping all manner of reproaches on the 
poor little fugitive. They declared she had left 
with a young actor who had been performing at 
the local theatre, and with whom she had once 
been seen walking. 

“My husband was a stern man, and when his 
aunt wrote out this story to us he declared that 
henceforth his sister was as one dead to him, and 
he forbade me to mention her name or answer a 
letter of her’s, She never wrote poor child so I 
had no temptation to disobey him.’ 

“J can’t remember her at all,” said Dora ina 
very low voice, “I don’t recollect anything before 
I was at echool in London, Clapham, I think it 
was, a little scrap of a child whom all the big 
girls petted.” 

Mrs. Nelson went on,— 

“Tt’s not likely you should remember her 
child. Paul settled in England. Somehow, he 
told me later, he got a fancy Brenda would want 
him someday, and he couldn’t bear to leave the 
country, and—one night when he'd gone to a low 
sorb of music-hall on the Surrey side, more to 
get the chance of speaking to a young fellow who 
wes in the bar there, and whose mother had 
begged him to see him, than for amusement, 
who should come on the stage but ——, your 
mother. She sang ‘Sweethearts.’ He looked at 
the programme and found she was described as 
‘Mademoizelle Rose.” He went bebind and 
managed tosee her, It was a pitiful story sh 





told him. She and her husband had parted, 
She was singing at the hall every night, aud jast 
made enough to keep body and soul together, and 
provide for her baby. ‘ 

“Paul begged her to leave the boards, but she 
told him she shouldeat her heart out with misery 
if she had no excitement. Then he took her to a 
doctor, who said it was only a question of weeks, 
nothing could save her life. 

“ Paul did all he one to ome her pe to 
the grave, and again and again he begged her to 
let Fim send for her husband, but she always 
said time enough yet, she would send for Claude 
in time to say good-bye—you can guess the rest, 
Dora, The summons came at last quite suddenly. 
The people at her lodgings sent for Paul. He got 
there only in time to see her die, She begged 
him to take care of you, and to give her love to 
Claude; then, poor child, she fell back dead, 
She took her secret, the name of ber “husband 
with her to the other world. 

“There’s not much more to tell you, Dera, 
Paul paid a country-woman to take care of you 
till you were five years old, and then he put you 
to school at Clapham. J think he meant to 
leave you his little fortune, but he died st Inet 

uite suddenly. And as he made no will every- 
thing went to his mother and sister. had 
never liked his care of you... They grudged 
every penny he spent om you, and told the 
schoolmistress she could ‘send you to the work- 
house, for they would do nothiog for you. I 
was on my way to England even then, Dora, 
@ childless widow, and I desired nothing better 
than to give a home to Brenda's little girl. I 
settled here because I wanted you to meet no 
one who knew your mother’s sad story. 

“ Bastminster was cheap and healthy, I desired 
nothing more, As years rolled on I made a 
few friends, but none imtimate enough to ask. 
me awkward questions, I have spoken of you 
always as my husband's niece, and I am sure 
there is not a creature in the city who suspects 
the relationehip to him is through your mother.” 

Dora stooped and kissed her dunt with 
more affection than.she had ever shown before. 

“You have been very very good to me, and 
I have made you a miserable return; but, indeed, 
I love you.” 

“I never doubted it, dear—to secure you a 
happy future is my one anxiety. I respect David 
Evans truly, and I was thankful when I caw his 
love for you,” 

Dora shook her head.! 

“ Even if I had cared for him, I should have 
had to refuse him now. Aunt Mary I can never 
marry now.” 

* But why not?” ; 

The girl drew up her stately little head with 
qveenly dignity. 

¥ eae T will never bring my husband a 
dowry of shame. Until I know my father’s 
name, and that I am his lawful daughter, I 
will never. dream cof love or marriage, You 
need not look so troubled, Aunt Mary, it won't 
cost me any sacrifice, for—I don’t believe in 
love,” 

“ Dora ! ” 

“ Well,” said the girl, impatiently, “is there 
anything in the tale you have just told me to 
make me believe in love } Didn't love wreck Paul 
Lester's life ? Didn't loye drive my mother into a 
miserable exile, from home and friends ?” 

“ At least promise me this, Dora,” urged Mrs. 
Nelson, “ that you won’t let the story I have told 
you blight your life.” 

Dora shook her head. 

“Tt won't do that; but it will change the 
whole tenor of my plans. Till now, my one desire 
was to go to London and make myself famous, I 
do think I have it in me, Aunt Mary, to make a 
name for myeelf, Now,” and her voice took 
ring of sadness, ‘I must try and make the name 
all the same, since if seems without my own 
efforts I am nameless; but my higher and more 
sacred object will be to find my father.” 

“ Dora, it is simply impossible. Do you suppose 
Paul Lester left a stone unturned seventeen 

ears ago to discover the husband of the woman 
es worshipped. If a strong man with ample 
money at command failed, how can you, hope to 
succeed after this lapse of years.” 
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* Paul tried for my sake,” said the girl. “The 
search had not the engrossing interest for him it 
holds for me; besides, Aunt Mary, I have one 
advantage he did not possess,” 

“ And that is?” 

“You have always told mel am like my 
mother, You said» to-day I should never be as 
beautiful as she was, but you have told mea 
dozen simes that I have her eyes and hair, If I 
meet my father he will surely notice my resem- 
blance to her,” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs, Nelson hope- 
lesaly, “show «are you to meet him!” 
Mrs. Lester and her daughter both declared 
the young actor- must. have been the 
companion of Brenda's flight, and: that his 
pame was Olaude Heroncourt; but Paul was 
at the nse of consulting ‘several theatrical 
agents, and paying them liberally for ‘their aid, 
and one and all told him the same thing, there 
was no professional performing under that name, 
while the manager of the Menton theatre con- 
feasted that he had never ‘heard of. “ Mr. Heron- 
court.” -before’he engaged him at a pidch to fill 
the placeof.one of the: absent through 
serious illness, » Paul hi interviewed some of 
the people who had acted with Mr. Heroneourt, 


and teld him-the man was an amateur of }) 
some abtlity; as they put it, “swell” who had 
quarrelléd: with his family, and temporarily come 


to griefr'rThep all declared Mr, Heroncourt had 
aever been on:the boards since he left Menton, 
and expressed:their belief that he had gone home 
aa a sort-of repentant prodigal.” 

But Dora would not be discouraged, 

“ I will find my father,” she said gravely, ‘‘if 
the quest takes my whole life;” 

Mrs, Nelson never forgot the girl’s face as she 
spoke these words, Brenda had been a beautiful 
girl, with soft silky black hair, blue eyes, with a 
greyish shadow over their blueness, and a merry 
laughing face, with a complexion as‘foir aa a lily. 
Her daughter had the same curly’black hair, the 
self same, beautiful Irish eyes; but her brow 
was higher and more intellectual, Her features 
had # wegularity the mother’s had jacked. 
Brenda was. just’ a beautiful child, Dora less 
perfectly: beautiful, perhaps, had a soul and in- 
tellect in her face the-other’s lacked. 

Mrs. Nelson felt her niece was right, “No one 
who had ever seen Brenda could fail to think of 
her on first seeing her child’s face ; but how the 
gi. was to find her way into fashionable society, 
anirun the gauntlet of its frowns, while she 
sought her unknown father, the widow could not 
Zuess; 

“Do be warned by your mother’s fate, Dora, 
and stay at -home, ‘dear. Give up this strange 
quest and stay with me,” 

“T.cannot,” said Dora; I long to start on my 
quest at oned. I shall have no peace now, Aunt 
Mary, till Ihave found out the truth and dis- 
covered at least what name I have a cight to 
hear.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Pgrsars Dora Nelson would not have had the 
courage to forsake her aunt if she had deemed | 
her company in any way necessary to. the gentle 
widow ; but, very soon after Mr, Evans's unsuc- 
cessful wooing, a great event happened to the 
little household in New-road, Eastminster, this 
Was nothing less than the arrival of Mrs. Nelson's 
aister on & long visit, accompanied by her two 
children. 

luke: her sister, Mrs, Drake had married an 
officer, and spent many years in India; in fact, 
she had gone there first with the Nelsons. When 
it was decided Brenda should remain behind ‘in 
Rogland, John Neleon suggested to his wife they 
should take out her little sister,» girl of 
seventeen, who was just leaving school, as a sort 
of companion, 

Katy had been a great favourite in Anglo- 
Indian society, but for some cause, best known 
to herself, she refused the offers which came to 
her in those early years, and only married a few 
mouths before her Tevtherde-te 6 death. 


were wanted, things were not very flourish- 
ing with the family ; and when it was positively 
necessary to send the two eldest girls home to 
England, Mrs. Drake determined to take them 
herself, poy a long visit to’her sister, and see if 
she could not prevail on Mary to take entire 
charge of ‘the’ twins, which would save school 
bille, and altogether be a most desirable thing— 
for the Drakes, 

Such being the lady’s aim it was not surprising 
that she took an intense dislike to Dora, whom 
she regarded as her children’s rival. She left 
‘the three little ones with her huzband’s nother, 
and only brought the twins with her to East. 
minster, meaning see not to take them away 
if only their'‘aunt could be persuaded to keep 
them, They had far more claim on her than 
Dora ; or, if she absolutely would not send that 
impertinent young person out into the world to 


herself with the education of the little girls ! 

Unfortnnately, Dora had no special love for 
children ; and the little Drakes being spoilt, 
and very uninteresting specimens, at the best, 
she did not take to them; there were constanbd 
squabbles and bickerings where all had been peace 
and love ; and at last, when Mrs. Drake forgot 
good feeling sufficiently to make some sarcastic 
‘allusion to’ Dora’s mother, the girl told her aunt 
she could stand it no longer. 

"You know I always wanted to away and 
éarn ty own living,” she told Mrs. Nelson, 
“even before I heard abont my mother? Mrs, 
Drake hates me, and my being here spoils your 
enjoyment of her visit, Let me go now. I shall 
feel I am beginning my search, and you will be 
left in peace.” 

Mrs, Nelson yielded. She saw throvgh ber 
sister's views perfectly, and she had not the 
least ‘intention of taking charge of the twins ; 
but Kate was her own flesh and blood. 

After she returned to India they might never 
meet again ; so she longed to make things plea- 
sant for her now. Besides, it cottld not be good 
for Dora to live in a constant atmosphere of 
strife, so she yielded. 

“You shall have your own way, dear, on two 
conditions ; that you don’t take any situation I 
cannot approve of, and that you promise to 
spend all your holidays with me; and to tell me 
ifthe work is too hard for you, or you are un- 
happy q ” 

Dora’ promised. 

Mrs. Drake tossed her bead when told of the 
decision, 

“It's quite time she did something ;, but it 
will be months” before she gets anything. 
Governesses, and that sort of person, are only a 
drug in the market.” 

After which ‘unkind h it was a decided 
eatisfaction to Dora to find that the very first 
advertisement they put in the S¢undard produced 
two replies; one from a lady with six emall 
children, the other from a widow who wanted 
someone to read to her and keep her company. 
Neither Mrs. Nelson or Dora were very worldly 
wise, or it might have struck them that, in spite 
of the thick, satiny writing-paper, elaborate 
monograin and clear flowing writing, Mrs. Dar- 
nell’s was not exactly s lady’s letter. She said 
very little about herself and laid great stress 
upon needing a perfect lady as ® companion, 
while she expressly said the latter must not 
mind being left alone sometimes, as it was im- 
possible she could always accompany Mrs, Darnell 
into society. 

“JT don’t quite like the letter Dora,” con- 
fessed Mies Nelson ; * but I don’t know in the 
least why, ‘The salary is liberal—forty pounda & 
year—and the address a good.one, Kensington 
Gore.” 

“*T dare say it’s only a stationer’s shop where 
she has her letters left,’’ said Mrs. Drake spite- 
fully. “No lady of position would want a paid 
companion, she would have plenty of poor rela- 
tives to fill the post.” 

**T don’t think poor relations are very lively,” 
said Mrs, Nelson smiling, “ Mrs, Daruell’s name 
is in the directory, and really if Dora must leave 
me, I think she might do worse than go tc Ken- 





Captain Drake had nothing but’ his pay, and ' 
8 childrea came a great deal Sechin Caaal they 


sington, at any rate, for a time.” 


“Dear child, don’t do anything rash ; remem- 
ber this lady will have the first claim on your 
time and attention. Don’t neglect Mrs. Darnell 
while you go seeking for the clue I sadly fear you 
will never find,” 

“ Before I go, Aunt Mary, tell me all you can 
to help me, I want to know the year my father 
was acting at Menton, and the aame of the music- 
hall where Mr. Lesterfound my mother, Then if 
av have the address of the place where she 
odged I could go. and see the landlady some day 
aad question her,” 

“ My dear, houses change hands in seventeen 
years,” said Mrs. Nelson sorrowfully ; bat she 

ve the information asked, of her, and. bade a 
‘ond good-bye to Dora,) feeling that with the 
bright-faced, girl departed much of her home 


morse 
| est-street, Kensington. Gore, was a very 
earn her own living; why should she not occupy | 


fashionable locality indeed, and when Dora's 
cab stopped before a.tall rather imposing-losking 
house, the girl felt just. the least tremor of, ner- 
vyoueness. She had never known anyone) who 
boasted a companion, and #9 had no preciseidea 
how they were treated: socially, but she heped 
with every fibre of her heart that Mrs, Darnell 
waa not a woman of the typeof Kate Drake, 

“ She will be very old and fond. of knitting, I 
expect,” thought the girl as she knocked at the 
door, ‘She can’t be infirm oran invalid, or she 
wouldn’t have mentioned going into society; and 
then a very smart parlourmaid opened the door 
and calling to a page to “see after the lugyage,” 
asked Dora to iollow her. 

She led the way toa room at the end of ‘the 
hall, Then opened the door, and announced, 
“Miss Nelson please, ma’au,” aad then with- 
drew, leaving Doran little more surprised than 
she had ever been before. For the lady advancing 
to meet her with outatretched hand was young, 
young at least.to the girl's auvticipations, Mrs. 
Darnell was really thirty-eight, but she would 
have passed for a great deal less. She had a good 
complexion, clear and emooth asa girl’s, Feirhair 
dressed in the very latest-fasbion, and her Sgure 
was good if a little-—just o little inclined to 
embon point. 

“Don’t look so frightened child,” she said, 
good temperedly, “I shalln’t eat you. Sit down 
and rest , yourself, they’l! bring us some tea 
directly. Is this the first time you have left 
your mother ?”’ 

“T have. no mother,” said Dor, simply. “I 
have lived with my aunt ever since she came 
back from India; but I wanted to earn aly own 
living and to come to London,’ 

“ Vastminster’s pretty dull, isn’t it?’ inquired 
Mrs, Darnell, “I always think myself: that 
London’s the only place worth living in.” 

Tea came. A dainty service of eggshell china, 
silver teapot and cream ewer. The maid was deft 
and attentive ; but-all the same, Dora feluas if 
she were taking part in a play. Well dressed and 
stylish as Mrs, Darnell was, she did not seem 
quite io keeping with the old china and spindle- 
legged furniture of the drawing-room. She was 
aot vulgar or common; but she was quite dif- 
ferent from anyone Dora had ever seen before. 

“Don’t stare so,” she said abruptly, meeting 
the blue grey eyes regarding her with a strange 
fixed look, “ you make me feel quite nervous ; am 
I so very unlike what you expected ¢” 

“T thought you would be very old,” confessed 
Dora, “and wear caps, and I expected you to do 
a great deal of knitting.” 

“T can’t knit a stitch,” replied Mra. Darnell, 
laughing heartily, “and you are quite welcome to 
know my age. I was thirty-eight last woek ; my 
husband has been dead for five years, and some- 
how I got tired of being slone, and thought I 
should like to try a companion ; you won’ have 
much to do, I like to be read to sometimes, and 
I’m found of nyusic ; but I like an-easy life myself, 
aud for other people to jead one too, ao don’t 
picture me aga terrible griffiu.” 

She was a little startling, but very kind, Before 
Dora had beea in West-street a week she had 
grasped the outline of Mra, Darnell’s story, ond 
had decided that if she ever dared confide iv. her 
the handsome widow might be of great help to 
her in the quest on which her heart was set. 





Alone, with her niece, she said anxiously. 


For Mrs, Darnell had been an actress herself, not 
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a London star or even a provincial celebrity; but 
just an ordinary country actress, playing smart 
chambermaids and second ladies for a remunera- 
tion of two pounds a-week, and thinking herself 
rather lucky to get that. Butshe was pretty 
and fascinating, high-spirited and lively, and a 
gentleman of large fortune, and impai health, 
who had indeed more money than he knew what 
to do with, but no spirit or en to enjoy it—a 
man who simply detested the relations who were 
hia natural heirs—chanced to be staying at the 
waterivg-place where “Miss Carlyon” per- 
formed, and actually took lodgings in her 
mother’s house, 

General Darnell found Belle Carlyon amusing. 
She was quite s revelation to him, and he decided 
that with her beside him he would not find life 
quite such a bore, perhaps the thought of his 
family’s horror speeded his wooing. Anyway, he 
proposed and was married within a month of first 
seeing Isabel. ‘The stage jost a shining light (?) 
and old Mrs, Carlyon gave up letting lodgings, 
and retired on an allowance from her gon-in-law, 

Generali and Mre. Darnell went to Paris, and 
_ a few months very pleasantly in the £ 

nch capital ; then (Mrs, Carlyon having died 
and his wife had no other relations to trouble the 
old soldier’s ménege) they came home and settled 
down at Kensington. 

“We were as happy as most people,” the 
widow told her companion with charming can- 
dour, “He never said an unkind word to me, 
and I amused him better than anyone had been 
able todo. Of course we weren’t in love. I'd 
done all my loving long before I saw him, and, 
though he quarrelled bitterly with his only sister, 
I believe he’d cared for her and her boys more 
than he suspected ; but we got on very well, we 
never bored each other, and when he died he left 
me the whole of his fortune. The relations 
made an awful fuss, They talked of getting the 
will set avide and all sorts of rubbish ; but my 
old General was in his right mind, as the lawyer 
told them right enough, so they could do nothing. 
They hate me like poison most of them; but still, 
because some day or other I shall have fifty 
thousand pounds to leave behind me, they pay 
court to me most assiduously. They eat my 


dinners, borrow my carriage, and generally make | 


use of me, but they don’t care a rap for me, and 
just because of that I thought I'd like a com- 
panion and see if I couldn’t get someone to like 
me a little for myself.” 

Dora looked at Mrs. Darnell with surprise. 
There was a ring of sadness in the widow's voice, 
as though, in spite of her wealth, she felt her lone- 
liness, and longed for a little affection. 

“Tam very lonely too, Mrs. DarnelJ,” said the 
girl, slowly. “I have no one in the world 
belonging to me exeept an aunt.” 

“ And she is unkind to you?” 

“She was kindness itself, but she is very quiet 
and placid, end Eastminster just suits her. She 
couldn't understand how I longed to see the 
world, to live in a wider, bigger place where 
people weren’t so petty.” 

“ People are much the same all the world over 
child,” said Mrs. Darnell ; “ but I don’t wonder 
at your longing to come to London. When I 
wae o girl [ used to believe that in London it 
was quite easy to be famous, I left home and 
went up to London, hoping to make my name in 
the profession, but it didn’t answer. I was away 
six months, It wellnigh broke my mother’s 
heart, and I went home with all my dreams 
broken and ambition crushed, very thankful to 
go back to the old shop with a smaller salary 
than | had had before.” 

“Were you sorry to leave the stage?” asked 
Dora. 

“No, I was delighted ; I was nine-and-twenty 
when I married, and I had enoughsense to know I 
should never get on much better, that I couldn’t 
hope ever to be more than a member of a stock 
company at forty shillings a week. Besides, I was 
fou of my old General, and he made me very 
happy for the four years we were together.” 

‘Only four years }” 

“Galy four years. He left me quite free to 
marry again, but I shall never do that, I don’t 
believe in a woman marrying when she is nearly 
forty. I have this house and the family-seat in 











Surrey, and about three thousand a year. I can’t 
sell the houses or touch the principal; bu! I can 
spend every penny of the income. 

‘The General only made two conditions in his 
will. I was to keep up the Court just as he left 
it, and I was to leave the property intact to 
some one related to hing. I mustn’t divide it, or 
anything of that sort, and whoever I choose as 
my heir must be of his kindred. So you se, Miss 
Nelson, however much I like you I can’t make 
you my heiress,” 

Dora blushed crimson. 

“I never thought of such a thing,” she began, 
anxiously. 

“Tam sure you did not; it’s a good thing for 
you all my amiable relations-in-law know the 
exact terms of the will; they can’t be jealous of 
you now.” 

“ Do you see much of them }” asked Dora. 

“ Quite as much as I want. There are a round 
dozen of nephews and nieces who profess to be 
devoted to‘ Aunt Belle,’and there are two men 
who very seldom come near me, and are barely 
civil when they do; but who are worth all the 
rest of the lot put together—Sir Digby Murray 
and young Noel,” 

“ Are they father and son }” 

“Uncle and nephew. Sir Digby had a romance 
in his youth, and has never married in conse- 
quence. He’s a splendid-looking man of forty-six 
or so. Noel is the only son of his twin brother, 
and presumably his heir, Mrs. Murray was the 
General's only sister ; her husband died young, 
and she had an awful struggle before some lucky 
chance carried off two or three nearer claims, and 
made her eldest son Sir Digby.” 

“ And your nephew is older than you are?” 

“A few years; he comes here now and then; 
but he is absurdly proud, and won’t be friends 
with me for fear I should think he wante the 
Court.” 

“ Does he live in London?” 

“ He doesn’t live anywhere ; he wanders about 
like a restless spirit, or a man haunted by an evil 
conscience. Most of the family live in London; 
they invite me to see them a good deal, I shall not 
always be able to take you, Miss Nelson,” she 
added, frankly; “but you can amuse youreelf 
with books and music at home I daresay.” 

Dora did not find her duties in West-atreet 
particularly onerous, She decided Mrs. Darnell 
reqifired a companion chiefly for the luxury of 
having someone to act as a buffer to the too gush- 
ing civilities of some of her husband's relations, 

ora had not been long in Kensington before 
she discovered the nephews and nieces regarded 
the house nearly as their own, and had (appa- 
rently) made up their minds that if they could 
not have the whole property at Mrs. Darnell’s 
death, they would at least enjoy as much as they 
could get out of her in her life time. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tr was August. The extreme heat rather than 
the demands of custom had driven Mra, Darnell 
and her companion from Kensington to the sea- 
side, the widow declaring that in a furnished 
house at Southsea she might possibly escape with 
only two or three relatives proffering a visit at 
one and the same time; but that if she had gone 
home to the Court everyone who claimed kindred 
ever so indirectly with her late husband would 
undoubtedly have expected an invitation for a 
week or two, 

Dora herself much preferred the seaside, and 
said so frankly, che revelled in sunny Southsea 
with its gay shope and numerous attractions by sea 
and land, and Mrs. Darnell, who was one of the 
most good-natured of women, quite enjoyed the 
sight of the girl’s pleasure, ng, on her behalf, 
sundry visits to the celebrated shops in Palmer- 
ston-road, till little Miss Nelson was one of the 
best turned-out young ladies in the place. 

“Nonsense,” she said, when Dora attempted to 
expostulate with her generosity. “I have no 
relation of my own to buy pretty things for, and 
if I took up one of my poor old General’s nieces 
all the others would be furious. I took a fancy 
to you, Dora, the moment I saw you, You 





remind me of a friend of mine I was fond of long 
ago, who died young.” 

It was on Dora’s lips to ask if this friend could 
have been her mother; but Mra, Darnell’s next 
words dispelled the thought. ; 

“ She was far and away above me ; but she did 
me a very great kindness, and I have never 
forgotten it. Now we won't think of the past 
any more, but enjoy the present. Look, there is 
the Ryde boat coming in! She's tolerably full 
this morning. No wonder, for the sea is as 
smooth as glass.” . 

Dora and her patroness were sitting atthe ena 
of the pier, and thus found themselves in the 
direct path of the newly-arrived crowd. 

Mrs. Darnell scanned them carelessly with the 
indifference of a woman who cared very little 
what she looked at. Then her eyes suddenly 
brightened, and putting out one hand, she 
or Moel is it possible 1 
“Noel si ie” 

The man she addressed, a tall bi . “shad 
dered young fellow, with a pleasan ito- 
cratic inom ent the nameless stamp of breeding 
about him which the widow lacked, stopped 
short at the address, and taking his aunt’s hand, 
said smilingly, — 

a think J might rather ask that, Aunt Belle. 
When I called in West-street last week, I was 
told you were travelling in the Black Forest.” 

“Sit down and talk to us if you’re not ina 
hurry,” commanded Mrs, Darnell, “this is my 
friend, Miss Nelson. Dora, let me introduce you 
to my great nephew, Mr. Noel Murray.” 

“| wish you wouldn't, Aunt Belle,” protested 
Noel, as he sat down between the two ladies, 
“it's perfectly ridiculous to describe me _ like 
that. You ought not to possess a ‘great nephew’ 
at all, or at the worst we should see a — 
long clothes. I ought to be your nep' ew quite 
short, or better still your younger brother. 

Mrs. Darnell smiled. vA 

“ What are you doing here you lazy boy, she 
demanded, “ and how long can you us? 

“I’m doing nothing particular,” explained 
Noel, “a chum of mine is staying at Ryde, and 
he persuaded me to join him, but he’s reading 
hard for an exam., and so I have a good deat 
of time on my own hands. I promised to go back 
by the ter o'clock boat, but till then I am quite 
at your dispoeal, Perhaps,” with a twinkle iv 
his eye, “you will kindly explain to me the 
connection between Sou and the Black 
Forest.” 

“ You know the George Darnells ?” 

“Rather, The three daughters never forget 
to remind me that I am their second cousin.” 

‘Well, if I had given ont I was coming any- 
where in England they would have proposed to 
join me ; but they are fearful sailors, and hate the 
idea of crossing the er Then one ero 
can’t # apy language but her own, and abbors 
ye ager hy so the Black Forest seemed a 
most suitable address for me, What are you 
laughing at Noel?” ; 

“TI was only wondering whether if I always 
accepted your invitations while we were down 
here, you would be reduced to such amiable fibe 
with me next year,” 7 

“You are perfectly incorrigible, 1 think Sir 
Digby is making you nearly as hard as himself. 
Where is he by the way?” . 

“At home If you go to Heron Court you'll 
enjoy a surfeit of his society, for he doesn’t 
mean to leave the Hall again before the winter. 

Dora Nelson felt herself grow finst hot then 
cold. She had been away from home six weekr, 
and done nothing whatever to forward her quest, 
though it had never been out of her thoughts 
for a single day ; now without a word of warning, 
she heard her father’s name (real or assumed) 
spoken familiarly by one who evidently knew it 
well, this Heron Court was a place, vot a mans 
name ; but eurely there must be some intimate 
connection between the two. 

“Doral” and Mrs. Darnell’s voice seemed to 
come from somewhere a lovg way off. ‘‘ Dora, 
what is the matter? You look like a little white 
ghost, Put up your paragol, the sun must be too 
strong for you.” ; 

* Aren't you going home at all this autumr, 


Aunt Belle?” deraanded Mr, Murray. 
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“T don’t think so, To tell you the truth Noel; 
Heron Court always depresses me ; it is so big 
and grand, I always feel that the very pictures 


in the seem to look down on me with a 
taunting smile, as though they could reproach me 
with my a 

Noel Murray smiled. 


*'That’s all fancy you know. I can’t under- 
stand Heron Court depressing avy one, To me it 
seems the jolliest old place under the sun.” 

Is Heron Court your home, Mrs, Darnell}” 
asked Dora, 

“Why, bless me, yes, child; you must have 
heard me speak of it dozens of times.” 

“You a called it the Court,” explained 
Dora. “I did not know it had any other 
name,” soe 

“Heron Court is the full style, Miss Nelson,” 
said young Murray. “It’s a grand old place, and 
I hope you'll know it some day. My uncle's 
house, Burley Hall, is about two miles away by 
road but quite close by water; you just ferry 
across the river, and there you are. When 
Aunt Belle is at the Court, she often condescends 
to honour two lonely bachelors with a visit.” 

“A compliment you never return,” retorted 
Mrs. Darn Your uncle avoids me at all 
times, Noel; but he positively shuns Heron 
Court as if it had the plague,” 

“ He hates the house,” confessed Noel, “It’s 
very bad taste of course, but still it’s true I 
always fancy,” went on the young man thought- 
fully, “that it was mixed upin some way with 
the troubles of his early years.” 

Mrs. Darnell shook her head. 

“ He had no troubles to speak of, Noel.” 

“ Well, I think he had a peck,” returned Noel. 
“ His father died when he was a youngster, and 
Jeft nothing behind him. However my grand- 
mother to bring up her boya at all, I 
can’t think. My father had a rich godmother, so 
he came off rather better, but Uncle Digby was, 
80 to say, between two stools, General Darnell 
on the one hand, and Sir Wilfred Murray on the 
other were both his uncles, and expected him to 
keep up the prestige of the family on next to 
nothing at all. It was awfully rough on him; 
then Sir Wilfred planned for him to marry his 
daughter, and she died.” 

Mrs. Darnell shook her head, 

‘I know everyone believes Sir Digby keeps 
single for the sake of his cousin’s memory ; but I 
never do myself. He was just as stern and 
gloomy when I firet knew him ; and Mise Murray 
was alive then.” 

“She was an awfully pretty girl,” said Noel, 
“a little too young for Uncle Dighy, but very 
‘fetching’ and devoted to him. I was only a 
great rough schoolboy at the time, but I 
remember that. Now, Aunt Belle, I am sure 
these family reminiscences can’t interest Miss 
Nelson. Let me escort you somewhere, Have 
you seen all the sights of Southsea, or is there 
anything left for me to show you i” 

“Come home with ue to lunch?” said Mrs, 
Darnell, hospitably, “then you might drive ue 
to Hayling in the afternoon. If we start early 
you will be back in time for the Ryde boat.” 

Noel agreed at once. : 

It occurred to Dora that he was really very 

fond of his great aunt. 
_ Mrs. Darnell and her companion had a charm- 
ing house on the South Parade. Mrs. Darnell 
had brought down some of her own servants, and 
the daint: little lunch was as recherché, and well- 
Appoin as though she had been at home in 
West-street, 

Noel Murray talked well, and kept the two 
ladies amused by his brilliant sallies, 

Mrs. Darnell left the two young people alone 
in the drawing-room, while she went to give some 
orders about the carriage, 

“Tam very glad my aunt has a friend with 
her, Miss Ni »” said Noel, with a shade more 
seriousness than he had shown before, “ she’s 
about the loneliest woman in England.” 

“She always seems happy and cheerful,” said 
Dora ; “and she is wonde lly kind to me.” 
“She’s kind to everyone,” returned Noel; 
“even, to the General’s ménagerie,” 

“Who do you mean ?” 








poor relations, and my Uacle Digby and I were 
wicked enough one day to christen them the 
ménagerie. I's an awful thing, Miss Nelson. I 
suppose there are a score of them al! told, and 
everyoue of the lot bas a faint hope that Mrs, 
Darvell will pick out him or her as the heiress, 
Uncle Digby and I are quite out of it you know, 
He's more oo than he can spend, and I’ve got 
enough for bread and cheese, so we don’t hanker 
after Aunt Belle’s money-bags. But all thesame, 
till she’s chosen.an heir, we are afraid to see too 
much of her, lest she should put us down as 
waiting for dead men’s shoes,” 

“Tt seems dreadful,” said Dora, “for Mrs. 
Darnell, isn’t at all old; she may live thirty 
ears,” 

“ Or forty,” agreed Noel. “I always hope she 
will. She’s one of the best hearted women I 
ever met, and she was certainly the good angel 
of the General’s old age—she earned her good 
fortune if anyone did.” 

She came back then, and they started in the 
basket carriage Mrs. Darnell had hired for her 
stay at Southsea, The ponies were fresh, and 
covered the ground well, but Noel Murray was 
an excellent whip and had them perfectly under 
control. It was a delightful afternoon for a 
drive, They stopped at the one hotel of Hay- 
ling and enjoyed tea and cakes, Noel waiting on 
them assiduously, 

“You must look us up often,” Mre. Darnell 
told him, “ Only I’m quite sure you won’t.” 

‘© Why?” 

“ Because you are sure to write to Sir Digby 
and mention our meeting. Now aren't you?” 

Noel laughed. 

** Well, you see, I always write to him regu- 
larly, and in this quiet seaside life there isn’t 
much news to record. This meeting with you 
and Miss Nelson will be quite an event.” 

“ And Sir Digby will write by return of post, 
saying his little finger aches and you must fly 
at once to Burley Hall; that will be his ex- | 
pedient to protect you from the perils of my 
society.” 

“T wish you didn’t detest Uncle Digby sv,” 

“JT don’t,” she explained, “I only feel 
aggrieved because he disapproves of me,” 

“ But he doesn’t,” 

Mrs. Darnell shook her head, and by this time 
they were at Clarence Pier, where Noel had to 
leave them, since his boat was nearly due, but 
the widow was an excellent whip, and quite 
capable of driving the ponies back to the livery 
stables which were very near her temporary 
abode, 

“What do you think of Noel ?” 

The hour was nine o'clock. Dinner was over, 
and Mrs. Darnell, who was most unconventional, 
had thrown a shawl over her dinner dress, put 
on a small, close-fitting toque and crossed the 
common to one of the seats where she could see 
the soft silvery moonlight on the waters. Dora, 
of course, was with her, but for some time 
neither of them spoke. It was as though the 
stillness of the scene, the beauty of the summer 
night, had thrown a hush over them both. 

Far away they could hear the echo of the 
band performing on the South Pier, in the dis- 
tance they could see the flashing lights at the 
pier head. Now and again a couple—evidently 
lovers—paased them at a little distance, but for 
the most part, the two women were quite alone, 
and Mrs, Darnell’s sudden question startled Dora 
from a reverie, 

** He is very pleasant and agreeable,” 

Mrs, Darnell smiled. 

“You might say that of any stranger you met 
atadance. 8x frankly, child,” 

“T bave never been to a dance iv my life,” 
said Dora, “and I don’t know how to speak any 
more frankly. I think Mr, Murray is the nicest 
of all your relations that I have seen—will that 
do, Mrs. Darnell 1” 

“Tt is better. Do you mean you have never | 
heen toa ballin your life? What could your 
aunt be thinking of 1” 

“Aunt Mary never goee into society,” ex- 
plained Dora. “She is getting elderly, and in 
Eastminster people don’t. go to dances unless 





“Meaning the Cathedial dignitaries. [ know 
a little of country etiquette you eee. YT wonder 
Mrs. Nelson let you come to me, Dora, from 
little things you have let drop, 1 imagine her a 
vegy particular, precise old lady,” 

‘She is very good and kind-—-I had—dissp- 
pointed her,” added the girl with a blush, “ and 
I think she gave up the idea ef my being happy 
in her way, and thought I might try my own.” 

“Which means she had found you a husband 
whom you declined.” 

“Mrs, Darnell-—-you must be a wizard,” 

“Not quite, I decided the first time I saw 
you, you were too pretty not to have a lover. IT 
thought at first you had left home, becaure your 
aunt objected to him: now I seo it was the other 
way, and you came to me to ayoid him,” 

“ No—I didn’t want to avoid him, but I had a 
great object in coming to London, I have often 
wanted to tell you about it, only I was afraid of 
troubling you with my concerns.” 

“Tell me now,” said Mrs. Darnell, “it’s just 
the time and place for a confidence. Do you 
know, Dora, i have suspected once or twice 
lately you had something on your mind, only I 
put it down to the account of a lover.” 

Dora shook her head. 

**Tt’s worse than that Mrs. Darnell. “May be 
when you hear my story you will send me away 
in disgrace, aud think [ am not fit to be your 
companion, 

The General’s widow took the girl’s hand in her 
plump one. 

“T’m not likely todo that child. I have taken 
& great fancy to you Dora, so tell me why you 
came to London?” 

**T want to find my father.” 

“'To find your father?” repeated Mrs, Darnell, 
“why I thought he was dead,” 

“T don’t know. I have never seen him--since 
I can remember, I mean, I don’t even know his 
real name ; but twenty years ago he was an actor, 
and when he met my mother he was performing 





| at & little country theatre,” 


Mrs, Darnell started. 

“ Do you know the name of the place child ? It 
ought not to be difficuit to trace bim.” 

“Tb was at Menton. The vame he played 
uoder was Claude Horon Court,” 

“The name of my poor old house. That proves 
nothing though, for Heron Court is just the 
sort of romantic name stage-struck young fel- 
lows would be likely to assume. (io on Dora, 
you had better tell me entirely now you have 
begun.” 

But when Dora Nelson had told her atory, to 
her intense surprise Mrs. Darnell suddenly beut 
and kissed her, and she felt the widow’s hoi tears 
falling on her cheeks, 

“To must have been a Providence brought 
you to me, Dora. No, I cannot tel? you your 
father’s name. I never saw him, but I knew 
your mother, I ioved her dearly, and it was 
your likeness to her first drew me to you.” 

Mrs. Darnell’s etory was very brief. She told it 
with a simplicity which made it the more touch. 
ing ; and as she listened Dora Nelson began to 
understand why the widow had such & strange 
syrapathy for love and lovers, 

When Miss Carlyon—as she was then--went to 
London to try and make herself 3 name, she was 
engaged to be married. The young roan sang at the 
very hall where she had obtained an engage- 
ment. They both had very subordinate positions 
there, and when Charles Travers was knocked 
down by a hansom cab which passed over him 
avd killed him on the spot there was not enough 
money bo pay for his funers!. 

“He would have been buried by the parish,” 
said Belle, with a kind of aob in her voices, “only 
she helped me, No one knew who she was, They 
called her “ Mademoiselle Rose” in the bills. She 
sang sad little English ballads, and though her 
salary wasn’t much, it was double mine and 
Charley's. She pressed the money for his funeral 
on me, and she did more, she knew I was alone in 
London, and she went with me to the cemetery, 
and we both stood by his grave, It seemed to take 
the worst sting away that I was not quite alone 
then, After that she proposed to me to take a 








they belong to the best get, 





“Well, poor old boy, he had any araount of 





Mrs. Darnell laughed. 


' few weeks I saw a good deal of her. 


room in the house where she lodged, and for a 
I knew that 
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she was parted from her husband, and that bis 
name was Ciaude. I knew her brother. and 
sister were in Incia, and that she'd given up an 
honest lover for the sake of the man she, wor- 
shipped, She was always expecting him ‘da: kk, 
her engagement at the hall was only weekly, One 
night she told me abe was going down to. South- 
ampton. It was so very long since she had heard 
from Clande, she thought there crust be some- 
thing the matter. A friend, of his . lived,, at 
Southampton, and she would go and ask him— 
she never came back, IL bad all sorte of thoughts 
about it ab first that he'd come back rich, and 
wouldn't let her siug any more, or--forgive me-— 
that he was a bad fellow and had killed her. 


Then Ff made up my mind I'd. go home; I couldn't 1 


bear to stay in London without her. 

“Ten years afterwards I was bac im London a 
rich man’s wife, and eomething prompted me, to 
go down to the hall—l can’t tell you what. I 
weat in my plainest dress-~I can’d iell you why 

~aad I asked.to see the woman who'd beep 
housekeeper,’ ag we called it in my, time, I 
took her a little present, and she: rameubened 
me and seamed pleased to see me, ; 

‘She told me about Rose, She'd come back 
ouly & few months after I left London, sad and 
ul, There was a baby in her arma, but she never 
mentioned her husband. Her voice had suffered ; 
ib was weaker and not so sweet. They.took her 
on again; but at. a lower salary. 

You see, Dora, my story dovetales with yours! 
What I have just toid:you carries down your 
mothere history to the time when Mr, Lester 
found her?” 

* Mre, Darnell,” said Dora, sadly,“ please 
helieve me. .E. don’t: want anything from my 
father, I think his. money would. goorch, my 
fingers; knowing how. he treated my mother, But 
I do want to prove to all the world, that she was 
his wedded wife, Ido waut.to, be able to hold 
up my head and feel I have a name of my own.” 

“No wonder, But, my dear, you little know 
the difficulties before you,” 

“Tt can’t be an impossible quest,” said Dora, 
“since my firat step om, leaving my aunt brought 
me to one who knew my mother.” 

“ And loved her,” put in Mrs. Darnell, eagerly. 
“Though i see the difficulties before. you, I will 
help.you to the utmosn of. my power, You have 
no trinkets, [ euppose,. that. belonged to your 
mother—-no locket with a photograph, or any- 
thing.of that sort #”’ 

Dora shook her head. 

“TI have nothing ; but Aunt Mary thinks I am 
40 like my mother that anyone who had known 
her mwes novice the resemblance,” 

“TI noticed it ef once,” said Mrs. Darnell. 
“But, child the point is not to make your father 
acknowledge yon when you have once discovered 
him, but first to find him 1” 

“Do you think it is quite hopeless }” 

“No,” said the wictow, kindly ; “ but it will 
iske time and money ; and while your heart is 
sot on this quest, you must close your thoughts 
against any dream, of Jove, You are so young. 
Dora, and eo pretty ; wouldn’t ig be. betier to 
et the dead perish, bury its dead, and to live in 
the future” 

But Dora was firm, 

‘I shall never be happy until, I heave found 
iny father,” she said, firmly, and then Belle 
Darnell promised to help her in the, quest, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Boaiey. HALL was a fair estate, consisting of a 
beautiful picturesque old house, standing in wide- 
spreading grounds, One or two enug farms and 
some score of cottages went with it; and Sir 
Digby Murray, if his wealth could not compare 
with thet of his late uncle, General Darnell, waa 
still what is called @ rich mau, He was just 
under fifty, but looked some years older, for there 
were silver threads in his, dark hair, and lines, 
nos of ticee’s writing, xboun hia mouth. Most 
people agreed with tae General's widow that Sir 
Digby was. very lucky man :since -he had 
come unexpectedly into an ample fortune. 





like hig nephew Noel, who saw the opposite side 
of the picture, and averred that Sir Digby bad 
had a peck of trouble, 

To be poor and proud, to have relations on 
either side in opulence, oth inclined to interfere 
and lay down the law, was hard enough in.all 
cons¢ience, but poor Digby had had yet another 
trial to face, In his youth his father had been a 
ne'er-do-well, and friends would,persist in as- 
suming thab the eldest son, who inherited his 
handsome face and fascinating manuers, had 
inherited also his moral weakness. 

From the time he left Oxford Sir Digby was 
uolucky. He lost two appointments because his 
employers feared he was too good-looking not to 
be dangerous to his pupils’ sisters, and though 
General Darnell would gladly have kept him at 
Heron Court, as a sort of secretary and com- 
panion, the young man’s pride revolted at the 
anomalous position, : 

Uncle. and nephew mutually tried each other's 
tempers. The soldier was pany. suspicious 
of being courted for his money; he had also 
heen bitterly wronged by. his sister's husband, 
and could never quite forgive Digby his likeness 
to his father. 

There was a terrible quarre! when the General 
missed some money from his writiog-tatle, Me 
never accused his nephew, but the latter fancied 
be suspected him, and flung out of the: house, 
vowing he would never re-enter it till he had 
taised b inself to such a position no. one would 
dare to think evil of him. 

For seven yeare riot one of hia family saw or 
heard of Digby Murray. Then he came back to 
his mother's house grave, sad, and thoughtful, 
with hia fata! threat fulfilled, for he had been to 
the diamond fields of South Africa, and made, if 
not a colossal fortune, enone money to give him 
a competence for the rest of his days, 

He did not return, however, till he had been 
sought for far and wide, Sir Wilfred Murray 
having lost his three sens, Digby was heir pre- 
sumptive to the baronetcy and Barley Hall, and 
the bereaved father’s one desire was that his 
nephew should marry his only remaining child 
Lucy. 

It was just as Not! had said, Lucy Murray 
was devoted to her cousin, and he treated her 
with a gentle chivalry which waa very like love; 
but Miss Murray caught a cold which settled on 
her chest, and was buried on the very day which 
should have seen her wedding. Afver that 
Digby became more aid more of « recluse, till 
now he hardly ever went into society,;and was 
voted by fashionable people-when they did 
manage to catch sight of him—-a regular savage. 

And now on a fair September morning the 
“regular savage ” sat, at his writing-table with a 
troubled anxious face. 

He was reading a letter from Noel, not the 
first by any meaus since that young man had 
been located at Ryde.. He was a good correspon- 
dent, and had kept hia uncle au courané with all 
his doings, including his visions to Southsea, and 
the fact that Auot Belle had set up a companion, 
but this was.the very first time he had men- 
tioned that young Indy by name. 

“T wish you could see Miss. Nelson,” wrote 
Noel, “she is the loveliest creature I ever met, 
and as good as she is beautiful, She is an orphan 
and quite alone in the world, her nearest relation 
being the aunt who breught her up—an officer's 
widow. Long sgo, Uncle Digby, you made me 
promise to tell you if ever I thought of marrying, 
and eo I owe it to you now to let you know that 
Dora Nelson is the one wife in all the werld for 
me, and if I cam win licr hand I shall be the 
hap; iest of men.” 

‘ Young idiot,” growled Sir Digby ; “ but there 
T suppose he means what he says, it’s Noel's 
first essay at failing in love, and I must say he’s 
come & cropper. Of course, he can’t marry her. 
Notbing ia all the world would make me consent 
to his marrying into that family, and it must be 
the same. There’s just a chance there may have 
been two officers called Nelson. I'll find out, 
Noel shan’t be sacrificed without need, But if 
it’s as I think, nothing in the worid shall induce 
raé to let him marry the girl, He's an obstinate 


Jt | beggar—all the Murrays are—but when he hears 


Was only those who really kuew the Baronet, | my story,I should think he would own I am 








right to warn him. Well, I suppose, the first 
thing to do is to go to Southsea and find out who 
this girl is, I never thought to be indebted to 
Mrs. Darnell’s hospitality ; but, really, I see no 
other alternative. Three daysin the same house 
with Mies Neleon must set al! doubts at rest. 
And.this was the letter which reached South 
Parade the following was J making Mrs. 
Darnell more astonished than she had beet for 


ears. . 
“Barley Hall, Sept, 7th. 


“My Deak Avunt,—-) © #? 

“You have ‘so. often’ ihvited « me ‘to 
visit you that I bave mAh in throwing 
myself on your hospitality. If you cam ‘put 
me up for a couple of sights this week, say 
from to-morrow till Saturday, I shall be, moat 
grateful. To let you into a secret, I am not 
quite easy about Noel, and want to discoyer 
for myself what the lad is*up:to. Of course 
you will not say a word tb hint of my intended 
visit, Don’t trouble to answer this, If‘ you 
can’t take me in J ghall pat up ‘at theSan- 
dripgham, . . ee 

Sincerely yours, a 
“ Digay Murray,” 

“Well,” exclaimed, Mra! Darnell to béreelf, 
thankful her correspondence was always brought 
up with her early cup’ of tea, “will wonders 
ever cease; bat, of course, I cau see through 
it. ‘Noel has mentioned my pretty Dora, ‘and 
his uncle is on the qut vive. Well, I never, heard 
that Sir Digby cared for money, and in grace 
and beauty my little girl ¢an hold ‘her own,” 
and then the kind-hearted “woman broke oft 
her cheerful musings in blank diemay, ; 

Sir Digby might not care for money, but lieWwas 
intensely proud of his birth, ‘Would’ he” be 
likely to let his nephew and heir tarry a * i 
who, in the eyes of the law, had not ‘ever a 
name of her own ? . nosy 

Mrs. Darnell might not be a lady born, but'she 
had two gifts which atood her in’ godd stead in 
any matter requiring delicate management, “She 
had one of the kindest heartain the world, ‘and 
an innate tact which helped ‘her to see the right 
thing and de it. Poses, 

This being so’ she said not 4 word of Sit Digby's 
approaching visit to either Noel or Dora; and the 
afternoon he was expected she sent Miss Nelson 
over to Portsmouth with an acquaintance bent on 
aight seeing, to inspect the Victory and one or two 
ye te famous ships juet thgn in the harbour. 

As Noel heard this arrangement made his great- 
aunt fully expected him to be attracted also to 
Portsmouth that afternooa, and she settled her- 
self alone in the drawing-room with a new uovel 
to await Sir Digby in all composed serenity. 

His quick glance round the room told Mrs. 
Darnell she was right. Head come to see her ¢om- 
pauion, and decide if she were worthy to be his 
niece, but the widow didn’t intend to tell him she 
had guessed his errand, Her réle was to for 
his hand and make him speak firat. yr 

‘This iz 9 most unexpected pleasure, Sir Digby. 
You know, as a rule, you are the most undutiful 
of all my nephews.” 

He smiled grimly. 

‘You know at heart that I am also about the 
most sincere,” he said, quietly. “Yow and I are 
very good friends if we don't see much of each 
other ; but for that I should not -venture to 
trust you in a very delicate matter.” 

“Meaning Noel?” suggested the widow, 

Meaning Noel,” acquiesced Sir Digby. “ Has 
it ever struck you that he was falling in love ¢.” 

“T never thought about it till I had your 
letter.” ot 

“ And then ¢” 

“Well, I fancied that perhaps his unusual 
attention to his elderly great-aunt, sprang 
from the fact that she had set up a companion 
younger and more attractive than herself.” 

“And you approved of it?” 

“T didn’t approve or disapprove. I knew you 
would be here to-day, and I left things to fate— 
meaning yourself, may, perhaps, remark that 
Miss Nelson is one of the sweetest girls I ever met, 
and that she is a lady in the best sense of that 
ill-used word.” 
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Sir Di groaned, 

“ Baty have taken care of Noel,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘he was all I had in the world.” 

“But I tell, you I suspected nothing till I had 
your note ; and, really, Noel is old enough to take 
care of himself. Besides, truth a ony I = 
looked w as mercenary. id not know 
you pate Ran heir to choose a wealthy bride.” 

“T don’t; but I can’t let him marry Miss 
Nelson.” 

“What have you against her? You have not 
even seen her,” 

‘*T have this much against her, I think—please 
Heaven I am mistaken—she comes of a family 
who have done me the cruellést wrong man ever 
suffered. I hear she is the niece of au English 
officer. Can you give me any other particulars 
of her family 7” 

Now Dora’s family was the very point Mrs, 
Darnell felt would go against her with the Geueral, 
so she put ag little information as possible into 
her reply. 

“T believe her uncle served with distinction in 
India. His widow, who brought Dora up, lives 
at Eastminater; she is notrich but hes a moderate 
competence, I grant if Noel ‘married my 
little friend he would gain neither money nor 
valuable connections; but there would be no one 
to prey upon him, no one to depend on him for 
he!p. Mra. Nelson is growing in years, I have not 
med her, but I’ know she is much respected in the 
place where lives.” 

Sir Digby paced the room in anxious thought. 

“Tfit be as I think I would rather eee Noel 
in his grave than married to this gir], I believe 
she comes of an evil race, and is bound to bring 
misery into whatever family sheenters, You say 
you have never met Mrs. Nelson. If she be the 
person I believe there is a terrible scandal in her 
family, a scandal which would make any honest 
man shrink from marrying into it,” 

Isabel Darnell was silent from bewilderment ; 
was Sir Digby in the secret? Did he. mean to 
imply that Brenda Nelson had been deceived 
from the firet and never been a wife at all? If 
so, with his ultra pride he might well object to 
her child as a life-partner for his heir; but then, 
on the other hand, it seemed to the widow Sir 
Digby’s objections were based on some scandal in 
the family brought about by their own wrong: 
doing. Poor ill-fated Brenda had certainly in- 
jured no one but herself, 

“I hear Dora’s voice,” said Mre. Darnell 
anxiously, ‘she will be here directly. However 
much you may regret Noel’s fancy, please don’t 
be unkind to her... Poor child, I don’t believe 
she even suspects his secret,” 

Dora Nelson came in then, The afternoon 
sun poured in through the half-lowered venetians, 
and lightedwp her sweet girlish face erowned 
with a condo jet black hair. Her blue- 
grey Irish eyed which. had never looked so 
beautiful as now, when something—perhaps the 
first dawning of love—had softened their bright- 
nees with a new wistful tenderness.” 

“Dora,” said her friend’s voice gaily—Mrs. 
Darnell had been an actress remember—" this ia 
another of my nephews, Let me introduce you 
to Sir Digby Murray.” 

Her hopes faded as she watched the greeting, 
& epasm of pain crossed over Sir Digby's face 
as though some sudden stab had wounded him. 
He did not offer his hand, but.bowed. to the girl 
with chilling courtesy, He did not seem to say 
he wad pleased to make her acquaintance, and 
after his cold bow he turned back to hie hosteas 
and continued his conversation with her as com- 
posediy as though they were still téte-d-<éte. 
_-“Go and take off your things, dear,” said 
Mrs, Darnell, kindly. She could not bear to 
ace the white seared Jook on the girl’s fave, 
“ We dine at sevex to-night. It is nearly time 
to dress,’’ 


Dora closed the door on the two, and Sir Digby. 
turned again to Mrs. Darnell. 

“YT don’t need to ask you any questions,” he 
said with a world of bitter passion in his tone, 
. girl’s face is.evidence enough for me, She 
is the niece of the woman who wrecked my life, 
pall think I would let Noel suffer as | suf- 
fered + 


I will open hie eyes, though it means 


raking up the history I had hoped never to speak 
of again,’ 

“TJ never heard Dora epeak of an aunt except 
Mrs, Nelson,” said Belle Darvell, thoughtfully. 

“People don’t generally speak of a relation 
who has been a shame to them,” said Sir Digby 
“besides that girl is a mere child, in all human 
probability she has never heard of the family 
disgrace.” 

“And what do you mean todo!” asked Mra, 
Darnell. 

“Dol Theve’s ouly one thing for it. I shall 
speak to Noel, and warn him by every means in 
my power agaivst marrying Miss Nelson. If he 
won't listen to me without I shall tel! him my 
miserable story.” 

Mrs, Darnell put ont one hand impulsively to 
her strange visitor, 

“I am very sorry for you,” she said frankly, 
“I always felt you had suffered terribly ; but, 
Sir Digby, have pity cn these two hearts. I have 
known Dora Nelson for weeks in the close 
intimacy of daily life. I would stake a great deal 
that she is as pure and true ae she is beautiful. 

5 use her aunt jilted you yeara ago, 
should you think this poor child incapable of 
truth and honour ?” 

“Her aunt didn’t jilt me,” said Sir Digby 
shortly, ‘I wish to Heaven she had.” 

“ You mean-——~” 

fTomean that I marvied her—fool that I was 
—and she left me for another man. Ob, sho is 
dead now. She was dead before ever I came 
back to my family ; but for all that she did her 
best to break my heart.” 

Mrs, Darnell answered nothing. Words simply 
would not come; they seemed such mockery 
face to face with a sorrow like Sir Digby’s, 


CHAPTER Y. 


Sourssza is a fashionable place, and ab a 
fashionable place in the season it is difficulé to 
find solitude. Still more difficult to find a place 
out-of-doors where one can tell a love story 
without fear of eavesdroppers, 

Noel Murray was feeling the truth of this 
about a week after Sir Digby’s arrival. His 
uncle had duly “warned him” of the scandal in 
Dora Nelson’s family, H2 had even told the 
younger map the story of his own life, but it had 
been utterly without effect. Noel had answered 
he would stake his life on Dora’s truth, and if 
only she would accept his love he saw no reason 
to give her up because her aunt had been trea- 
cherous. 

“ Besides,” he ventured, looking straight into 
Sir Dighy’s face with his hones? truthful eyes, 
“vou say yourself you never listened to your 
wife's defence. You may have misjudged her,” 

“TJ tell you she. lefi me with another,” raid 
Sir Digby. “Boy, do you think I would Lave 
given up the woman who was the very light of 
ae on hearsay § Do you thiuk I would have 
told you the miserable story of my past if I had 
not known that every word of is was true?” 

And, indeed, to any ears but a lover's, Sir 
Digby’s tale was convineing enongh ; and even 
while Noel tried to believe his uncle mi»iaken, 
his heart ached for all the Baronet had suffered. 

When he left his uncle at Heron Court 
young Stuart resolved to earn his bread un- 
known to his relations. He began by singing at 
a fashionable seaside place in the season, but the 
fear of recognition by former friends made life a 
bugbear to him, and he was giad to accept an 
engagement at a country theatre for three pounds 
a- week. 

He had played a good deal at amateur enter- 
tainments—his m' voice and handsome face 
were powerful arguments in hia favour, and the 
manager of the Menton Theatre Royal never 
regretted his bargain. 

. Claude Heroncourt speedily got into 
society at Menton, His popularity among the 

i class was very great, and amoug other 
r people who received him hospitably were the 

ters, a widow and her d«ughter living in 
the outskirts ef Menton, and having with them a 





very beautiful girl who was engaged to their 
absent son and brother. 

Mr. Heroncourt fell deeply in love with 
Brenda ; he was aware of her engagement, but a 
passion beyond his control made him act's dis- 
honourable part. He was quite aware that Mrs, 
Lester welcomed him, believing him to bea suitor 
of her Own daughter's, and never dreaming he 
was weaning her son’s bride from her allegiance 
to Paul, 

“Tf ever a dishonourable deed brought a bitter 
punishment it wad mine,” said Sir Digby to his 
nephew. “I married Brenda and brought her to 
London, but I was never happy even for a day. 
You see I was haunted by the fear that just as 
she had given up Paul Lester for my sake, so she 
might in time forsake me for another. 

* Money was bard to get. Circumstances for- 
bade me referring people to the manager of the 
Menton Theatre, or speaking of my. engageweut 
there, and in London people seemed to have no 
opening for me. At laet t got an offer to go with 
& company to South Africa, expenses paid, and a 
very fair salary, which would enable me to keep 
Brenda in comfort in England; while, when [ 
returned in eighteen months, I should have so 
much more experience ag to be more likely to ges 
a birth. 

“ My wife was willing, more than willing, eager 
for me to go. She had fretted terribly over my 
want of luck, and reproached herself with being 
a burden to me, 1 can sce now I was mad to 
leave a beautiful girl of nineteen alone inLondon; 
but at the time it seemed to me the only thing to 
do. I sailed from Southampton and-—I never 
saw my wife again. 

“T suppose I had been gone six months and 
my letters were very irregular, I put it down 
ut first to the fault of the mails, I koow better 
now. As I said before, I had been away about 
six months when I got a letter from Brenda—did 
I tell you her name was Brenda—saying she had 
met one her love for whom overcame all othex 
thoughts. I must try to forgive her if } conk, 
she could not live without him. 

"TI could ewear to her writing ; besides, whe 
would have an object in deceiving me. I wrote 
home to a friend of mine who lived at Southamp- 
ton, begging him to see Brenda, and tell her I had 
had her letter, and all I wanted was never to sea 
her face or hear ber usme agsia, I cursed the 
day i married her. If she callod herself by my 
name or published the fact of our marriage 1 
would never rest until was revenged on her, fb 
was a cruel message, but she deserved it. 

Johnson wrote to me that she seemed nob to 
understand it in the least, and that she bezaet 
for my address, which he refused to give her. 
He said she looked well and prosperous, and was 
a great deal better dressed than he had ever 
seen ber before,” 

“T wish you had seen her just once,” said Noel, 
thoughtfuliy, “it would have been more con- 
vincing” d 

“] didn’t require convincing, thank you,” said 
Sir Digby ; “I threw up wy engagement then 
aud went off to the dismond fields, hoping s 
rough, roving life would kill care; and, aa I 
dida’t particularly mind whether I atarved or not, 
I made a pile, Wien I'd got enough money 
realised to bring in five hundred a year, I came 
back to E) gland.” 

“And, surely, you made some inquiry about 
your wife?” 

“TY did not need to inquire. 
stationer’s ehop fa Pimlico, where, in the old 
daya, I’d often had letters and things taken in; 
something prompted me to look inv as ' was pars- 
ing one day, and tho man told me he had a letter 
for me; it had been waiting He said 
a lady, closely veiled, brought it, and she offered 
hiro five shillings if he world promise nob to 
deatroy the letter, but to keep it on the chance 
of my ever turning up.” 

* And it was from your wife” 

“It was from the girl both Brenda avd I had 
wronged in other days. Maria Lester wrote to 
tell me of my wife’s death, and to beg me-—as 
one who had a right to ask a favour ab my hands 
to keep out of the way of her brother Paul, 
He regarded me (I never covld make out why) 
as Brenda’s destroyer, and was eagerly seeking 
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me to avenge her wrovgs, There was no mistake 
about the death, I actually saw the grave in 
Norwood Cemetery, and the name, ‘ Breuda, wife 

Claude Heroncourt,’ Of course, before I 
listened to Sir Wilfred’s wish that I should marry 
his daughter, I had to make certain I was a 
widower,” 

But in epite of this plain, unvarnished tale of 
her aunt's sin, Noel Murray persisted in pro- 
posing to Dora Nelson. 

“{ cannot disinherit you,” said Sir Digby, 
coldly ; “I don’t know that I would part the 
property from the title, even if I could; but, 
mark my words, Noel, you aust choose between 
us. ‘The day you marry this girl you become aa 
one Jead to me.” 

But Noel persisted, which brings us to the 
sunny day when he was regretting the difficulty 
of securing a téte-a-t4#e with Dora. 

Mrs. Darnell so far eympathised with Sir Dighy 
that she never gave the two young people the 
chance of a private interview. She was deter- 
mined Noe! should not propose on impulse, but 
of well-weighed purpose. 

As for Sir Digby he had become a positive 
equire of dames. In his desire to keep Noel and 
Miss Nelson apart he constituted himself the 
latter's indefatigable escort, and, wonderful to 
say, though he had set his mind like a flint 
against her entering his family, he was always— 
since their first meeting—very kind and gentle 
in his manner to Dora. It was aa though he 
wanted to make up to her, as far as in him lay, 
for parting her from Noel. 

Ab last there came a day when a frightful 
nervous headache conficed Mrs. Darnell to her 
own room, and Noel, who was getting fearfully 
impatient, after watching his uncle start for his 
nding saunter on the Pier, presented himeclf 
bifdly in South Parade, and asked to see Miss 
Nelsen. 

He went to the poiat at once. Without any 
hesitation he plunged into his subject. He told 
Dora he had loved her almost from the first 
moment of their meeting, and he begged her to 
trust herself to him. 

“T have ecough for a quiet life, dear,” he said, 
tenderly ; “aud some day---I hope it may be 
long first—L must come in for Burley Hall. I 
think I could satisfy Mrs, Nelson I waa in a 
position to keep you in simple comfort.” 

And Dora looked into his face with tearful 
eyes. 

“Oh dear,” she said, brokenly, “I wish you 
had not cared for me; I wish 1 had not come 
here to trouble your life.” 

“Do you mean you cannot love me?” he 
asked, passionately. “Do you know, Dora, I 
hoped for a different answer.” 

* I love you,” she answered, simply ; “I love 
you with ali my heart and strength, but I can 
never be your wife.” 

Noe! decided his uncle had been beforehand 
with him and extracted a promise of renuncia- 
tion from Dora. _ 

“ My darling,” cried the young man, “ you are 
toistaken, you have let Sir Digby's cruel taunts 
rouble you. What does it matter who your 
aunt was or whab she did if we two love each 
other?” 

Two big red spots burnt in Dora's cheeks, 

“Do you mean your vacle objecta tome? I 
never even dreamed of that. He has been so kind 
to me ever since he came.” 

“T have made a mess of it,” groaned Noel to 
himself. Aloud, he eaid tenderly—- 

**Tt seems that long ago my Unele Dighy knew 
some relation of yours, and considers himself in- 
jured by her. He is ove of those absurd old 
fogies who believe in heredity, as they callit, and 
choose to fancy because one person turns out 
badly all their relations must do the same. When 
you said you could never be my wife I really 
thought Sir Digby had been trying to indoc- 
trinate you.” 

z She shook her‘thead. 

“YT can never marry anyone,” she said gravely. 
*T cannot think of anyone belonging to me who 
could have injured your uncle; but I am sure if he 
knew wy history he ould think me more unfit 
than he does now to be your choice,” 

“Dora, my darling,” pleaded Neel, eagerly, 








‘don’t wreck our lives for a girlish scruple. If 
we both love each other why should we be con- 
demned to. part just because you fancy your 
family are not so grand as mine?” 

“Tt is not that ;" the girl's eyes were fixed on 
the ground, “ It is worse than you think. If only 
you were a city clerk or nobody in particular, I 
might think it did not matter ; but as itis it 
would be impossible.” 

Noel gave her hand an affectionate little squeeze. 

“You are trying me terribly, my dearest,” he 


said. “Of course I can’t claim to be a city 
clerk; but Iam certainly ‘nobody in particular” 
for a good many years. Sir Digby may live till 


we are middle-aged folks, Dora, and in his life- 
time we shall be comparatively poor.” 

“But some day you will be a Baronet,” she re- 
turned, “and your name sad your wife's will be 
entered in a book!" 

‘* Two, if you are so particular,” he said smil- 
ingly, “the ‘Baronetage’ and ‘Landed Gentry.’ 
What of that?” 

“You will never tell anyone—not Sir Digby. 
He would scorn me eo.” 

‘I will never tell a creature, sweetheart. 
Dora, surely you trust me?” 

“Tecan never be your wife because I——I am 
nobody's daughter ;"" and then she broke away 
from Noel’s detaining clasp, and rushed out of the 
room, leaving the young man more troubled and 
distreseed than he had ever been in his life before. 

Nobody's daughter! And the Murrays counted 
their descent back to the Conquerer! Oh, it was 
a cruel plight ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuewn Mrs. Darnell, her headache having at 
last given way to quiet and rest (her favourite 
remedies) emerged from her own room about five 
o'clock, it was to find Sir Digby alone in the 
drawing-room looking decidedly il! -at-ease. 

“T wish you had chosen any other day in the 
year to have a headache,” was his greeting to his 
hostess. “Things have all been going wrong 
without you.” 

“T'm glad I’m good for something then,” she 
said, as she took her seat at the Sutherland table 
where the tea things had been placed. “ And I 
didn't choose to have the h he, it’s not a 
particularly delightful pastime.” 

“Well, I hope you are better now,” said Sir 
Digby, “ for I have a great deal to say.” 

“And I shall be pleased to listen ; but first, 
what has become of Dora, I hope you have not 
frightened my poor little friend into retire. 
ment ?” 

“She was as right as a trivet at breakfast but 
when I came in to lunch I was told she had gone to 
bed with a headache, and, inetead of Noel turni 
up.to drive with me, I got a note at two o’cl 
saying he kad gone to London on business. [ 
find he called directly I went out this morning 
and stayed an hour.” 

“With Dora?” : 

“Presumably. Oh, I expect he proposed to her, 
I’m quite prepared for it. Itold him the other 
day I'd never speak to him again if he married 
her; but I expect he'll risk it.” 

“Do you know I thought you had relented. 
Your manner has been kindnoeg itself to Dora 
lately.” 

‘I’m fond of her,” said the Baronet brokenly, 
“Tdon’t deny it. You see Mra, Darnell, I have 
never ‘got over’ my frst love, and I care more 
for that child even than for Noel, just because 
she reminds me of my wife sa I knew her first. 
But all the same, I wouldn't see the honour of 
our old ‘name trusted to her. I'd adopt Dora 
Nelson with all the pleasure in life, but ['d never 
willingly see her Noel’s wife," 

“And you imagine she has accepted him?” 
inquired Mrs. Darnell, “7 don’t, if they were 
engaged he would never have left her to go to 
London.” 

“T want you to find out bow things are,” Sir 
Digby replied irritably, “ it’s a woman's place to 
manage these affairs, and before we are inter- 
rupted I want to ask you a question.” 

“What is it? Don't,” and her voice had quite 


a pleading ring, “ don’t please ask me to persuade 





Dora to give up your nephew, I—I couldn't do 
it. It’s years and years ago, but I had a lover 
once, and I believe in love.” 

“Tt's nothing to do with Noel. I want to ask 
you something that concerns myself.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Do you think one can possibly be mistaken 
in handwriting? Do you think a man ia justified 
in believing his wife has forsaken him on the 
evidence of her own handwriting? Do you think 
he could be mistaken in writing he has seen 
hundreds of times *” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Darnell, “ and I will tell you 
why. I once had a friend who wrote exactly 
like inyself. I can’t ee it to We had 
not been educated at same school. We did 
not even meet till we were both past twenty, but 
I could have mistaken her writing for my own 
any day.” 

He looked into her kindly face as though he 
would read his answer there, 

“Do you believe a woman would sell her soul 
to be re on two people who had wronged 
her years before #” 

Mrs. Darnell returned his glance steadily. — 

“ You mean do I think a woman would imitate 
your wife’s writing in order to part you. | 
believe a bad woman would stop at nothing to 
wreck the happiness of a rival she hated, 
Sir Digby, if you gave up your wife on the 
evidence of a letter,.do at least this justice. Ib 
is too late to bring her back to happiness, but it 
is not too late to make Noel and Dora happy. 
Before you part these two simply and solely 
because you believe Dora to be your wife’s niece, 
you owe it to them both to prove two thin 
beyond a doubi. First that your wife was tru 
Dora’s aunt; secondly, that she was really false to 
you.” 

He rose to go to his own room. Belle Darnell 
faucied she had prevailed something ; but it was 
still with a heavy heart ehe went in search of 
poor Dora 

Sir Digby started for London that eve’ 

He left a note saying as much, and thanking his 
hostess for her kindness. But whether he had 
gone to seek out Noel or to inquire as to the 
truth of the tale which had wrecked his life seme 
twenty years before she could not tell 

The Baronet was turning into his club when a 
strange thought, something—he thought later— 
like an inepiration, seized him, and instead he 
directed his ateps to the humble stationer’s where, 
years ago, he had used to havehis letters addressed. 
He had continued his patronage of the man since 
he came into his fortune, and always visited the 
shop when iu London, so there was nothing 
remarkable in his doing so now. The strange 
thing was that the shopkeeper took a letter off 
the shelf which served as a poste restant, and 
handed it, to him. 

“ Came this morning Sir Digby. I was thinking 
of sending it down to the Court.” 

There was no beginning or date to the letter, 
which Sir Digby hurriedly opened, and its contents 
were brief, though they changed the current of 
three lives. 

“Tf yon have any mercy in your heart 
come to 15, Margaretta-atreet, Chelsea, and ask 
for Maria Lester. Come quickly or you will be 
too late.” 

It was full twenty years since Sir Digby had 
met Miss Lester; but when a young maid- 
servant had ushered him into a dingy little 
parlour, he knew by instinct that the woman, 
who seemed wasted to a skeleton, and whose 
breath came in quick convulsive gasps, was the 
girl he had once deceived and slighted. 

“You sent for me,” he began gravely. “TI 
fear you are very ill, Will it not excite you too 
much to talk }” 

“T am dying,” the woman returned brokenly, 
“T meant to keep my secret ; but I cannot carry 
it with me to the grave. Brenda’s face and that 
of my brother Paul seem to haunt me and urge 
me to confess.” 

And her story told Sir Digby all that had 
seemed strange to him in his lost wife’s history. 

Brenda had taken an engagement at a music 
hall under an assumed name, hoping to earn 
money towards the home she looked forward to 
on Claude's return ; but knowing how proud he 
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was she had guarded her secret most carefully 
from him, This accounted for the fashionable 
P noticed by Mr. Johnson. 

Shehad written the letter her husband received, 
but she wrote it two years before and had never 
meant him to see it. t letter was her adieu to 
Paul Lester, her confession she was faithless to 
him, and liad taken flight with Claude Heron- 
court. No name or dates were mentioned, and 
so Maria (who had suppressed it with the purpose 
of making mischief some day by its aid) was able 
to post it to Mr, Heroncourt with what terrible 
effect we already know. 

“J wanted her to feel herself deceived and 
neglected as I had dove,” ssid Maria, “but I 
couldn’t. You forsook her, but Paul found her 
ovt when he came back to England. He would 
uot believe a word against her. He was her 
faithful friend and brother till she died, and 
then he provided for her child,” 

“Her child,” gasped Sir Digby. 
Heaven !” 

‘Yes, there was a child, a girl, yours and 
Brenda’s. Paul was quite absurd over her, he 
wanted us to have her, and when we wouldn't 
he sent her to school, I think he would have 
made her his heiress—he had eaved money—only 
he died suddenly, before making his will. Of 
course we were not going to be saddled with the 
child, We told the schoolmistress she had better 
send her to the workhouse ; but her avnt came 
home from India about that time and took care 
of her.” 

“And you call yourself a woman!” cried Sir 
Dighy: “May Heaven forgive you, for I cannot.” 

“T had cause to hate you,” went on Miss 
Leater. ‘ You can’t deny you paid attention to 
me to blind my mother to your intrigue with 
Brenda, That girl was the curse of my life, She 
stole my brother's love, she robbed me of you, 
and I hated her.” 

“And my child?” asked Sir Digby, angrily. 
“ Perhaps you will condescend to tell me what 
hae become of her *” 

“Your child lives at Eastminster with her 
aunt, Mre. Nelson, She is ealled Dora Nelson. 
It must be rather inconvenient, as all the world 
knew that Captain Nelson had no brother; but 
it is better confessing she had no name of 
her own.” 

“ She has an honoured name and assured pros- 
pecta,” said Sir Dighy, calmly. “Her mother 
was my lawful wife, though I did marry her 
under an aesumed name. The marriage was 
legal because she believed I was really Claude 
Heroncourt, and her child is Dora Murray my 
daughter and heiress,” 

oe * 


“ Great 


* * a 


Mrs, Darnell and Dora were sitting over their 
coffee rather later than usual that evening. 
Neither spoke much. Dora, because she had not 
got over the shock of yesterday’s interview with 
Noel, and the widow because she had received 
an impetuous note from that young gentleman, 
begging her to plead his cause, and she wondered 
how she could do so in fairness to Sir Digby. 
Both ladies started as the Baronet appeared, 
perhaps because he had been in both their 
thoughts. 

“ Aunt Belle,” said Sir Digby, very gravely, “I 
owe youa debt of gratitude for the advice you 
gave me yesterday. Dora, my darling, can you 
ever forgive me when you hear the truth? Iam 
your father ; your mother was my much loved 
though injured wife,” 

‘But my father was Claude Heroncourt,” 
objected Dora, “and he was a bad man,” 

As for Mrs. Darnell she slipped quietly out of 
the room, feeling that the new-found father 
would explain things better to Dora without a 
listener. 

On her way to her own boudoir she met the 
page with a much perturbed face. 

“Tt’s Mr, Murray, please ma’am ; he wouldn't 
come up when he heard Sir Dighy was here, 
I’ve pub him in the dining-room, and he wants 
to see you most particular.” 

The widow went to meet the impatiend 


wooer, 
“T couldn’t help coming,” explained Noel. “I 


want to tell you that I have thought things over, 
sod nothing makes any <ifference, 1 will marry 





Dora even if her father is discovered, and turns | 


out to bea murderer. It will be a blow to quarrel | 
with Uncle Digby, but I can’t help it, I won't | 
give up Dora,” 

“My dear boy,” said Aunt Belle, laughing 
hysterically, “no one wants you to, Dora’s 
father has suddenly appeared, and he does not 
appear to have been a murderer, only a jealous 
suspicious man ; 2 little too ‘ready to believe evil 
of his poor young wife.” 

* You mean——” 

“T mean that Dora is your Uncle Digby’s only 
child, and that I think you will find he is quite 
ready to give her to you.” 

Sir Digby proved Mrs, Darnell quite right in | 
this surmise ; and when Noel grew modest and | 
declared he was no match‘for the heiress of Burley 
Hall, the Baronet turned quite indignant and 
declared he would not have his daughter jilted, | 
while Dora looked at her lover with an April 
face, and repeated his own question : What did it 
matter which had the money so long as they 
loved each other ? 

Sunny Southsea, which hed witnessed the 
romance of Dora’s life, saw the crowning scene 
in it, for one bright October morning there was 
a fashionable assembly in the church of Sb, Jude 
to witness the wedding of Noe! Murray and Sir 
Digby’s heiress. 

Mrs. Darnell, who used her handkerchief con- 
tinually during the ceremony, and whose tears 
were genuine, not pretended, said later on that 
she thought no one rejoiced more deeply at that 
wedding than 

“ Dora’s Faruer.” 


[THE END.]} 








Ty Japan the shopkeepers and tradespeople of 
all kinds offer their customers tea and cake before 
they show goods or attempt any sales; some of 
the shops retain many good customers by their 
delicious, tempting sweets and tea. 

Screntir10 men emphatically condemn the box- 
ing of children’s ears, The of the ear is 
closed on ite inner side by a thin membrane, 
especially adapted to be influenced by every 
impulse of the air, and with nothing but the air 
to support it internally, Any sudden or forcible 
compression of the air in front of thie membrane 
is likely to injure it. Such a shock is almost sure 
to distend the membrane unnaturally, and some- 
times it breaks it, eepecially when from previous 
disease the membrane has been weakeved. 
Besides, such a shock is almost sure to injure the 
nerve of hearing. Many a child has been made 
deaf by having ite ears boxed, and others, from 
the same cause, have been afflicted for years, and 





sometimes for life, with painful diseases of the 
auditory organs. So the verdict of scieuce is: 
“Don’t box children’s ears,” 


that, according to a mythological legend, this 
useful and ornamental article of dress was in- 
vented for the benefit of one of the lords of 
creation. Mars, so ib is said, was exceedingly 
jealous of the mutual love between Venus and 
Adonis, and, in revenge, took the form of a wild 
boar, and killed the unfortunate lover with his 
tusks, Venus, heart-broken, descended into the 
lower regions, following her dead Adonis, and 
there interceded with Persephone, the goddess of 
these realms, for his release from the disembodied 
state. Persephone, sympathetic and compas- 
sionate, promised that Adonis should occasionally 
ascend to earth and comforg his beloved and in- 
consolable goddess.. But the change in the 
temperature from the plains of Asphodel to the 
upper world was considerable, and Adonia found 
that his fingers became chilled and numb. There- 
upon the celestial deities ordained that Mars, who 
had been the cause of the lovers’ misery, should 
be compelled, as penance, to descend from his 
habitation on Mount Olympus, and shou!d kil! 
sufficient sables to make a covering for Adonis’s 
hand. The likelihood is that, like a true lover, 
Adonis handed his new possession to the fair 
Venus, but certain it is thab the first muff was 


Tre muff ic so essentially a feminine adorn- | 
+ment that it is somewhat astonishing to find 





destined for a masculine wearer. 


LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 
——:0i-— 
CHAPTER XL" 
Marcov was instantly conforted by the quiet, 


| quick way in which her mother dismissed the 
| suggestion Cicely had made, of Leila being an 


unwelcome guest 16 Wilton. 
‘Leave me to deal with Cis in this,” Mrs. 


| Sylvester eaid, promptly ; “and pub it out of 
} your head altogether, Margot. 


Whatever you 
do don’t let a hint of such a thing come to that 
poor child ; she has enough on her mind already. 
What bee has Cicely got in her bonnet this time, 
I wonder!” There waa decided vexation in Mrs. 


| Sylveater’s tone, 


Margot kissed her mother. 

“Don’t say anything more about it,” she 
pleaded; “Ido so want everything to he nize 
and pleasant while we are here. I am a little 
bit afraid do you know, mother, that Cis is some- 
times jealous of my friendship with Leila, and 
yet I do hope she is not ; it would make me £0 
unhappy !” 

“Tf Cicely is jealous, it is a new development 
and I sha!! soon scatter it, I have no patience 
with this sort of mean feelings. Cicely has 
everything in this world to make her not only 


| content but generous to others who are less 


fortunate. I, too,” Mrs, Sylvester added, 
“want our visit here to be a success; bui | 
shall not allow apy nonsense of this kind, and «« 
my Cis will discover before many hours have 
gone. When I want to stamp out anything I 
find objectionable, [ usually succeed, I think, 
don’t 1? There comes in the benefit ot having 
for a mother a solid individual with an exceedi- 
ingly heavy foot!” 

Margot laughed as she always did at her 
mother’s prosaic and sensible method of dealing 
with things ; but Cicely’s words had been snfti- 
ciently succeseful ; the intense delighi Margot 
had promised herself out of this return visit to 
Julian Bernadine’s home was brushed away the 
very first moment of her arrival. 

“T must go and look up Leila,” she said, az 
she and her m« ther parted. 

She found Leila dressed for dinner lying back 
in 8 cosy chair. 

“ You look better already !” Margot exclaimed. 
“You are coming down to dinner, darling }” 

“Oh, yes. Mrs, Bernadine was more than 
kind ; she begged me to remain upstairs and dine 
if I preferred it ; but I would rather go dowa. 
Let me look at you, Margot! Surely that is 
another new frock—how pretty !” 

“You have seen it scores of times,” Margot 
said ; but she blushed, and Leila understood the 
origin of that pretty shy colour, and the little 
hesitation with which Margot turned round to 
exhibit her finery. 

“You should see Cis in hers! this blue makes 
her eyes so blue—like the sky!” she cried, os 
she glanced at her reflection iu the glass. 

“T would rather look at you,” Leila said, and 
in truth she felt she could never look enough at 
Margot this evening. There was something +o 
infinitely sweet and fascinating to her, something 
new and mysterious in her well-loved friend at 
this moment, whom the wings of a pure, white 
love were lifting high out of the former peace!) 
bounds of her girlish life. 

* T make a good foil to so much brilliancy,” 
she added ; then quickly, toc quickly to let 
Margot speak ; “but, do not imagine, my Lady 
Madeleine, that I intend by that to convey the 
smallest disparagement to my dear old gown, 
faithful friend! I love it far too well ; besides,” 
—with one of her very rare gleams of fun— 
“ besides, do I not know that my beauty is too 
superb for any decoration |” 

“Now, my Margot, after that remarkably 
modest sentence, I think we had better go 
downstairs ?” 

“You have not taken your flowers,” Margot 
cried, “it is a pretty fashion of Mrs, Bernaiine’s, 
is it not, baving these little bouquets made up 
for eack of her woman guests? Let me pin 
those viclets in for vou, Leila! What violets! 
There is no relationship between these lovely 
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things ad the poor ehrivelled-up bunches we | place where logs of wood wereblazing cheeri!y,and | In her supreme conceit Cicely did not trouble 
get im Lundon—stand still. I wavt to put some | throwing out a weleome heat; for, though Apri! | herself to think twice about her sister. Margot, 
m your bair too. I am glad the old-tashioned | had come, the epring was nob yet ‘bora, and the | she had determined long ago, was a creature of a 


wyle of wearing flowers in the lair has come ia 
gain. Now you do indeed look lovely, Leila— 
your eyes and your flowers match, and you are 
so fragrant)" 

“Pne whole house is fragrant,” Leila said, as 
they went dowustairs together slowly, “it is a 
charming old house, Margot.” : 

* You must put it into one of your stories,” 

*Tshall give it to my next hervine,” Leila said, 
entering into Margot’s light-hearted mood 
gravely, ‘I always give my heroines everything 
I ahould like for myseli—they never ove of therm 
end their days without at least one diamond 
tiara 1” 

‘Do you want a tiara so badly then,” Margot 
inquired, with that touch of wistful eagerness 
with which she always longed to supply all Leila’s 
wanta, 

“ 0; q 


rand 


I want six—each one larger than the 
then I should like to-wear them all 
time—they would make me so 


othe 
at the exme 
important |” 

‘The two girls were laughing softly together as 
they Gescended the final fight of stairs, Julian 
had been hovering about the hall in a restless 
way for quite half-an-hour before Margot and 
Leila came in sight, 

He was woudering if Leila would come down 
todinner, He half hoped she would not, for her 
pallor and fragile look bad struck him with some- 
thiug like a pain when he had met the arrivals at 
the little cailway-station. The warmth of hie 
mother’s welcome to the tired child had given 
Julian the greatest pleasure; avy sort of doubt 
that might have come into his mind vanished 
atonce. It wae what he had pictured to him- 
self, this spoken sympathy of hig mother for one 
whe needed such care and sympathy ae Leila 
Vane did. He had watched the girl go upstairs 
clinging to his mother’s arm, with his very heart 
tu his eyes, 

Yes; be had hoped, though not very etoutly, 
that bis mother, perhaps, might have persuaded 
Leila to remain in her own room and rest for 
‘while after her journey ; it'would be so good 
for her he said to himself, but he was fully 
conscious of a sense of sharp disappuiatment 


mingling in and about this thought. For the 
iast two days his mind had been occupied in 
picturing Leila’s beautiful small head filling 
certain niches iy his home, He had tried to 


imagine her sitting near him at the big flower 
decked table, looking about her with those larg 
sad lovely eyes of her's; leaning back in her 
chair with that listless grace ; moving her white 
smal! hands to and fro like small white blossoms 
stirred by a summer wind ; living, breathing the 
same air as he breathed ; coming a little closer to 
iim each hour that sped away. Ib was with 
alwost a start that he turned and discovered her 
ucar to him in reality, and he had another start 
a3 he looked upwards and saw her—not wan and 
full of sorrow as he remembered her, but for 
the momon' smiling, a changed being—a girl as 
young wy Margot, with a different sort of youth— 
not briliant or vividly coloured, but enveloped 
about with a sweetness, a delicacy that was as 
great in its fascination as it was indefinable. A 
wave of hot colour passed over Julian's face, his 
heart beat a little more quicker as compreheusion 
of his emotions seemed to be given him in this 
moment 

“J am glad you are not too tired to join us, 
Miss Vane,” he said, and he spoke with a certain 
uervousness that had never touched hia voice 
before in all bis remembrance, 
_ “Tam not tired,” Leila said ; she smiled still, 
She had not thought it possible for her to know 
euch real pleasure as she experienced now. She 


had caught sight of that wave of colour jast as | 


she had seen a companion flush dawn ov Margot’s 
face a3 he had come forward, and she imagined 
she had translated its real meaning absolutely 

“ Margot’s joy shall be my joy,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘In Margot’s happiness [ will find my 
happiness. Ab! I am glad indeed now that { 
have come!" 

“You were very much amused, Miss Margot,” 
Julian caid, as they strolled up to the big fire 





weather was cold and grey. Then he turned to 
Leila. “It is the first time I have heard you 
laugh, Miss Vane.” 

“Oh!” Margot cried hurriedly, eager not to 
bring the shadows back over her friend’g face. 
“Oh! you don’t know Leila, she is full of hidden 
charms, that is her fasciuation.” 

“ Margot!” 

“Tt is true, darling. Sir Julian, what a lovely 
fire! and how sweet the halls smell with all 
these narcissis and daffodila. Mrs. Bernadine 
has a poets heart and hand, I never knew any- 
one who srranged flowers so charmingly as she 
does!” 

Leila stood and looked about her; ehe felt 
very quickly thet she endorsed Margot’s. praise. 
Her own sensitive artistic nature was charmed 
by the atmosphere of this country house, 

There was nothing remarkable about Wilton 
Crosbie, in architecture or in age. It was just 
a comfortable roomy house, well-built and well- 
furnished, There were a few valuable old pictures 
and other things ecattered about, but the 
appointments were for the most part essentially 
modern and mostluxurious. Above all, the house 
breathed an air of home, aud the influence of 
a charming women. Leila fell in love with it. 

“Does your mother paint?” ehe asked Sir 
Julian, turning her eyes from the contempla- 
tion of the flowers and the big tall palms upon 
him for » moment. ‘ But I feel such a ques- 
tion is really superfluous!” ehe added this 
quickly. 

Julian eagerly accepted the unconscious 
beauty of the gaze she gave him, he flushed 
again as his eyes met her’s; then he laughed. 

“ Here is my mother, she shall answer you her- 
self |” 

Mrs. Bernadine came down the stairs a vision 
of matronly beauty, in her dinner gown of black 
velvet, with just a suggestion here and there 
of a» good jewel. 

“What am I to answer, Julian?” she asked, 
graciously, As she came up to him, she rested 
her hand on his shoulders, she looked more 


| than usually youthful as. she stood beside this 


tall strong son of her's. 

Leila’s delicate brows contracted just an 
instant, The evidence of this tender love and 
aympathy between Julian Bernadine and his 
mother, made her own despised daughter’s devo- 
tion stand out more desolate than before. 

She did not take up the question, she stood 
lightly fingering the violets at her breast. The 
man’s keen cyes saw instantly that some 
shadow had fallen over her, and he guessed 
instantly at the cause of this. Moving swifter, 
and as it were unconsciously, he displaced his 
mother’s hand from his shoulder. 

“We were discussing the arrangements of 
your flowers,” he said to her. “Miss Vane has 
discovered quickly you are an artist, mother.” 

{t was Cicely's voice who epoke here ; she had 
come down the stairs eoftly, and was leaning on 
the oaken rail surveying the others below with 
her faint set smile. 

‘There is always one objection to a very clever 
person,” she said, in her pretty neat voice that 
matched her smile, “they guess everything. 
They never can he deceived 1” 

Cicely quite fulfilled her sister’s prophecy, the 
delicate blue of her gown brought out the blue 
of her forget-me-not coloured eyes, and made a 
soft frame-work for the waxen-like purity of her 
skio, She had never looked prettier than she 
did at this moment, and she looked down at 
Leila with extreme satisfaction. 

What a dowdy the girl was in her shabby 
black evening gown and her dark hair, and her 
sallow skin. Why, even from where she was 
standing Cicely could see any amount of lines 
and wrinkles on Leila’s thin we face, and then 
the reflection from the big mirror opposite gave 
such a different picture. A young fresh : 
ful figure clinging ina pretty pose to the balus- 
trade,a lily encased in heaven’s own blue ! 
Where was the man who, save from sheer perver- 
sity, could hesitate twice or even once in makiug 
a choice between two such contrasting pictures, 





different mould altogether to herself, something 
distinctly coarser and less desirable. 

“Tabhor bright colourst”’ Cicely lad once 
said to a man who was paying her a great deal of 
attention. “ Margot is a dear, of coursé, but she 
is exactly like a peony |” 

* Peonies are very beautiful flowers,” the man 
had made answer, and by-and-by he had found 
himself wandering in the direction. of the 
“peony,” and finding far more charm in her 
fresh face and manner than in that of the more 
delicate and self-satisfied oy 

No, Cicely Sylvester, as we have before shown, 
never regarded her sister in any dangerous light. 
She knew Margot was very popular, and this, 
with aclass of people who never seemed to care 
for her; but fortunately for her own peace of 
mind Cicely was eo perfectly content with herself 
that a little unpopularity, more or less, did not 
annoy her, 

She had a distinct sense of satisfaction now as 
she stood on the stairs and shot that emall sar- 
castic speech at Leila. 

“T don't mean to play at hiding my feelings,” 
Cicely had said td herself. “She shall soon 
know from me if she does not from anyone else 
that her presence here isa mistake,” 

Leila had lifted her eyes in startled fashion, as 
Cicely’s voice came from above, but she said 
nothing, 

She Rad long-knowa, more from intuition, per- 
haps, than fact, that Margot’s sister. wha not 
particularly inclined to like her ; but in common 
with Mrs, Bernadine, Leila had imagined when 
she gave place to the thought at all, that it was 
jealousy of Margot’s affection for herself that 
had brought this dislike, not any personal anti- 
pathy, To-night, for some vague reazon, she felt 
that this idea had not been correct, and that 
Cicely Sylvester had some other cause and inten- 
tion, too, for being cold and disagreeable to her. 
It troubled her, however, very slightly. When 
one has such a burden of thought and trouble 
upon one’s mind as Leila Vane had upon hers, 
such petty difficulties as ill will from # girl of 
Cecily’s calibre, do not assume any great im- 
portance, 

With Julian Bernadine, however, if was 
different. He was suddenly conscious of a feeling 
of hot anger towards the pretty girl posing on 
the stairs. He had thoroughly gauged her 
feelings towards Leila and humanity in general 
several days hefore; then he had felt nothing 
but a little contemptuous amusement for Cicely, 
and her small conceit and worldliness, now it was 
anger, definite end very strong. Words hovered 
on his lips, but his tact, always alert, checked 
those words, Margot, too, had rushed into the 
breach instantly. 

“Leila will not have much trouble where you 
are concerned, Cia,” she cried with a laugh, 
though the way in which she slipped her hand 
through her friend’s arm was sufficient testimony 
that she was hurt, “for you are a perpetual open 
secret.” 

Leila was looking at Mrs. Bernadine now, 

“Your flowers are so beautiful,” she said with 
her rare smile, che had pressed Margot’s hand 
close to her side, interchanging sympathy in that 
touch that no words would give. 

*T am glad they please you,” Mrs, Bernadine 
answered, and at her speech and the sound of 
her cold voice, both Margot and Julian looked at 
her. Where was her usual radiant smile, ‘her 

retty manner? What had happened to her? 

ila fortunately noticed nothing strange, she 
had only just come in contact with her hostess, 
and for aught she knew, this might have been 
Mrs. Bernadine’s ordinary manner, But Cicely 
came down the atairs delighted. 

“T thought this would come,” she said to her- 
self, ‘Well, ‘Margot can be quite satisfied ‘this 
time with her gaucherie; I can foresee some 
lively scenes before Miss Vane takes her departure 
from here |” 

At this juncture dinner was announced, and 
there was uo further conversation between Mrs. 
Bernadine and Leila, 

They were separated at ‘the dinner table too, 
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but Julian’s seat was admirably placed, he could 
wateh each movement of the slender form, catch 
each change of expression. Mra, Bernadine had 
several other guests at Wilton for the Easter 
week, and Leila was placed beside a yeung man 
who had been hopelessly in love at least a couple 
of hundred times already in his short life. Need- 
less to say he had been a victim both to Margot 
and her sister’s claims, but at the first appear- 
ance of Leila he instantly discarded these old 
admirations, and ave porwr “a iv bie _— 
almost shabbily dressed wi violet 
eyes and her low soft voice, He started off 
immediately on @ conversation with Mise Vane, 
conducted on his most approved confidential 
lines, and Leila found herself listening and 
smiling at the mild jokes and anecdotes of this 
young man not deeply interested, yet D rceo 
to him in that he gave her the chance of losing 
the nervous sensations that fell upon her at 
this contact with the world she had almost 
learned to forget. She sent an amused glance 
now and then across the table to where 
was sitting, and Margot went through a 
of telegraphic expressions with her eyebrows 
indicative of amusement and horror at Leila’s 
bold flirtation. 

Once she had pees in Julian’s direction, 


-aud she had faintly as their had met. 
She had not, of course, the remote idea. that this 
meeting of their eyes had been more 


than ce, or that Sir Julian’s att was 
devoted: well nigh all the time towards obtaining 
this little pleasure. 

Cicély found, it need hardly be said, increased 
dislike: eating nA tg cap earnest 
way in which young Toby Langton was devoting 
himself to Miss Vane. ar 

She had no affection for Mr. Langton or no 
ambition to share his fortunes and his life, but 
she had a distinct objection to his giving admi- 
ration so freely and so openly to anyone else, and 
more especially to Leila Vane. 

“ Of course she is an odious flirt, people with 
that sort of subdued manner and those die-away 
eyes always are!” 

However, Cicely was far better pleased that it 
should be Toby Langton who was devoting him- 
self to Leila instead of Julian Bernadine, 

From where she was sitting she could not see 
Sir Julian clearly ; she was therefore spared the 
annoyance of noting with what istence the 
eyes of her host were fixed upon Leila Vane, and 
how eagerly he seemed to be watching the 
conversation between Leila and her companion, 
Mrs, Bernadine had a more uninterrupted view 
of her son’s face, and not one glance or one 
movement of his was lost upon her. 

That bitter burning pain eat into her hearse 
with new force in this moment, 

Her fears, her intuition had only been too well 
founded, Julian was from her. . The goal 
for which she imagined she had been working so 
earnestly all through the past few years was now 
attained, Julian loved at last—loved with a 
passion, an intensity of feeling which she, his 
mother, his comrade, his closest friend could 
only dimly comprehend. Julian loved, and was 
lost to her! She did not look very often at 
Leila ; she had been quick to gather, almost in 
their first meeting, the immeasurable superiority 
ot this girl. to all the other girls she had been so 
iostrumental in bringing into Julian’s path 
She recognised the subtle power of Leila’s or 
nation, She could vot shut her eyes to the girl's 
pale beauty, so infinitely sad—so infinitely real ! 
She seemed to see now how foolish, how futile 
had been all her efforta to nmap out her boy's 
marriage and future life. She had had such o 
sentimental pleasure in sketching out neat little 
nea for this future, The personality of the 
wife who was to share Julian’s life had never 
been anything more than a vague shadowy vision 
—® something rather than a somebody ; an 
‘inevitable and ueceseary factor to the folflment 
of her dream poem about her boy's happiness, but 
uothing very clear or sure. : 

Indeed, although Mrs. Bernadine had been ao 
bus: renee laa one gifl and then another 
to Julian, she! never once set herself to 
realise fully what it was she was doing, neither 








had she put any one of these different maidens 
into her thoughts as a wife and a rival to herself. 
She had always posed as the mosb important 
feature in this picture of the future. She had 
always been first with Julian, she would continue 
to be first notwithstandivg love, marriage, all 
the rest, 

It can be well understood, therefore, with 
what a startling jerk, as it were, Mrs. Bernadine 
was roused to the realisation of things aa they 
were, not as she desired or dreamed them ; and 
the sight of Leila pale, sad, beautiful, quite un- 
conscious and even indifferent. of the marvellous 
mare she possessed ; quite innocent of the 

voor she was working in tbe ‘hearts of this 
mother and son, taught Mrs. Bernadine with a 
rude shock the folly of endeavouring to tamper 
with fate, and that still harder leeson of abdi- 
cation which nature so universally demands. 

Aud being a weak and unreasonable woman, 
as well as one whom constant ¢are and love had 
rendered selfish, she was guilty of the injustice 
of setting down Weila’s unconscious power over 


| her boy as an act of wrong to herself, a wrong 


which no length of time could lessen, and no cir- 
cumstances could dispel, ‘ 

The fact that as yet most surely Leila had 
absolutely no idew of Julian’s feelings towards, 
her was no condonation: of the giv!’s. unconscious 
wrong-doing. 

She was the woman whom Julian loved. She 
was the one creature who had. ever entered her 
mother’s kingdom, The one being who had ever 
attevapted to share her: sovereignty, and stand- 
ing ag she was to-night, for the first cine apart: 

outside pati fe and heart, the mother: 
told herself with a passion of bitter pain and 
unreasoning anger, that’she hated this sorrow- 


laden young creature who had destroyed her | 


dream, taken away her content, and left her 
desolate ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALrHovGH full instructions had been left with 
Leila’s landlady, the faithful Mrs. Newton, to 
communicate instantly any tidings that might 
come to Mount Royal-street of the vanished 
Eustace Yane, no message had as yet reached 
either his daughter or Mrs, Sylvester. 

For Leila’s sake Mrs. Sylvester made no effort 
to trace out the well-bred egoist and scoundrel. 
The money she had expended in settlement of 
his debt was nothing to her, she would gladly 
have paid it three times over to have rescued 
Leila from such a plight, although, truth to say 
she tted her charity aud generosity only 
where it concerned Eustace Vane, 

“Tf ever there were a blackguard on this 
earth, Leila’s father is that man,” she said to 
Margot, many and many a time, “I should only 
be too di ted to hear that he was vanished 
for good and all. Don’t look so shocked, Margot. 
It sounds very cruel and wrong to wish death to 
any of our fellow creatures, but the world would 
be all the better for being cleansed of such 
immoral excrescences as this man has proved 
himself to be.” 

‘I wonder where he can have gone, mother !” 
Margot had said, more than once, and Mrs, 
Sylvester had always shrugged her shouiders, 

‘* Heaven knows, Somewhere where he is enjoy- 
ing himself, you may be gure, living like a prince, 
and having everything of the best, He will 
reappear one day, soon, as handsome and dehon- 
nair as ever, and he will go everywhere and 
meet everyone, including me, with; all his old 
audacity.” 

Margot was always afraid that Ler mother, 
from her sense-of wrath against Mr. Vane, might 
take strong measures to recover thie money she 
had paid for him, and once the gir! bad opened 
her heart on this subject—had prayed her 
mother never to give publicity to what they had 
“Tt would kill Leila, I do believe,” she had 
said earnestly, and her mother had pinched her | 
cheek, and ‘patted it, ’ 

"You are a nice young person, trying te teach 
your mother what to do, Do you suppose you 


are the only creature in the world who cares 
about Leila, eh *” 

“She will never rest till she has paid us back 
this money,” Margot made answer, after sie had 
bestowed several kisses on her mother, 

Mrs. Sylvester only nodded her head to this. 
She was in truth not a little troubled about 
Leila and the girl’s future, and as she sat chat- 
ting in Mrs, Bernadine’s boudoir the day follow- 
ing her arrival at Wilton Crosbie, she began 
speaking of the girl and of all her troubles, 

She did not find Mrs, Bernadine as sympathetic 
a listener as she had imagined. Ia fact, Margot’s 
mother quickly discovered there was something 
wrong with her hostess, aud almost as quickly 
after that she discovered that Leila, for some 
reason or other, did not wholly meet with Mrs. 
Bernadine’s approval, 

Mrs. Sylveater had a rueful feeling here. 

“And it was my doing that brought her to 
Wilton,” she said to herself. “I wonder what 
is wrong. I should not be surprised if my Cis 
has had something to dowith this, She did not 
want Leila to come here; For the matter of that 
I don’t think Cis was overjoyed te see us either. 
So she may have said something. I shall be 
awfully vexed if this little visit ie going to, be a 
failure after all!” 

Like a wise woman, however, Mrs, Sylvester 
kept her thoughts to heraelf, . 

Tt might be only her fancy after all, end ‘Mrs, 
Bernadine might have things to worry Aer, of 
which, of course, her guest would be ia 


ignorance, 

t. /1£-the mother proved rather a cold end un- 
sympathetic audience to any words about Leils 
‘Vane, it was speedily proved that Sir Julian did 
not share his mother’s feelings. 

He sought out Mrs, Sylvester later in that same 
day. Tea had been served in the ball, and the 
reat of the party had scattered, except Leila and 
Mrs, Sylvester, when Sir Julian came in froma 
long ride. 

His face flushed and his hands trembled a little 
as he greeted Leila. He had not seen her before 
during the day, for she had not come down te 
breakfast, and most of the morning she had 
devoted to work. 

He joined them at the fire, and drank a cup of 
tea, whilst his whole being thrilled, as it were, to 
the magnetic intlueuce of this girl, who badall at 
once become his life, his world, his heaven. 

Julian did not attempt to analyze his emo 
tions now, he let them sweep him on and on ; he 
was like one drifting in some divine dream. He 
was too exquisitely happy in this, the very birth- 
moment of his love, to question or to look far 
ahead enough for him to be near Leila, tc know 
that she was in his home—close to him, mingling 
in withall that was sweetanddear to him-—-the one 
jewel that had been lacking to complete his 

ppiness, the one note to awell the chord of 
harmony and melody which bad been the music 
of his life the last year or two. 

Leila did not join in the conversation between 
Sir Julian and Mrs, Sylvester ; she rested back 
in her chair caressing the nose of au Irish terrier 
that had come in after the young mas, breath- 
lesa, muddy, and affectionate. 

“ You are very fond of dogs, Miss Vane?” Sir 
Julian asked her as he put down hieteacup. He 
loved to hear her speak, she spoke so very 
seldom. Her face changed completely when 
she was conversing, that vad chill cloud that hung 
over her go continually was lifted for a momeat 
at least, 

“1 love them,” Leila answered him with her 
faint smile. She bent and murmured some 
tender word to the old. dog, then she rose. 

“TI wanb to finish my work,” she eaid to Mrs. 
Sylvester ; then she just glanced at Sir Julian, 

“The country air revives my brain. [ have 
had néw inspiration to day,” she said. 

Julian coloured again, and his eyes followed 
her as she went away slowly, and with an air 
of fatigue, of weakness, plainly discernible about 
her. 

He stood for a moment or two in ailence 
“after she had gone, whilst the terrier rubbed 
itself against his legs and feet. 





“Has Miss Vane heard lately from her 
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“}) WANT TO 


father!” he asked, when he broke the silence. 

Mrs, Sylvester shook her head. 

“And is not likely to do so,” she said, ber 
voice full of contempt. 

“ You don’t like Mr. Vane?” the young man 
queried, stooping to pat bis dog. 

“ Like him! an abominable old scapegrace, a 
selfish old reprobate, who would not care if Leila 
were starving so long as he were smart and com- 
fortable, Like him !"’ 

Sir Julian smiled slightly, yet his eyes hada 
troubled expression. 

“Well, I hope you won’t have to meet Mr. 
Vane just yet awhile, Mrs. Sylvester, and yet I 
am half inclined to think you will.” 

“Have you seen him! But I forgot, you 
don’t even know him.” Mrs. Sylvester had 
stopped her knitting for one moment. Now she 
took it up again. “J assuredly hope I chal! not 
see Enstace Vane just yet awhile. I could 
manage to do very well without ever seeing him 
again, 

Sir Julian wos silent again a moment or two, 

“ Does Miss Vane know a man of the name of 
Wendon ?” he queried after that. 
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PUT SOME FLOWERS IN YOUR HAIR, TOO, LRILA,” MARGOT CRIED, 


“Oh! don't eay that, Mrs. Sylvester,” Sir 
Julian said earnestly. 

Mrs, Sylvester picked up a dropped stitch in 
her stocking. It occupied her several minutes, 
during which there was silence. She was wonder- 
ing how she should break this information to 
Leila, and Julian was wondering dreamily how 
far off the day would be when all that apper- 
tained to Leila would belong tohim also, As 
et the evil influence of thie selfish father of 

ers was not conveyed to him. If the man he 

had met in the afternoon had been indeed 
Leila’s father, well then he had shown himself to 
be a charming well-bred handsome man, with 
delightful manners and brilliant conversation. 
Tt eeemed difficult to Julian to imagine such a 
man deserving of the contempt and dislike that 
Mrs. Sylvester expreseed so ungrudgingly. 

But, after all, it was Leile, not Leila’e father 
who occupied Julian’s whole mind at ‘this mo- 
ment, 

“T hope you will not do anything to shorten 


“Things are going to be pretty difficult as 
they are,” Mrs, Sylvester said to herself, as ber 
mind seemed to be suddenly enlightened, “ no 
need for Cie to exercise her pov vanity and 
epite and complicate them more |” 


(To be continued.) 








In Japan the family never gathers around one 
table, as the European or otber Asiatic peoples 
do, but each person has his or her own separate 
small table, a foot square and a foot high, and 
always bighly decorated. When they take their 
meals they kneel upon the mat, each taking his 
table before him. 

A “ TELL-TaLe” milk jug has just been devised. 
It is a glass measure, graduated at every quarter 
pint, low the pint and half pint marks three 
lines are etched, to show oe thickness of a 
Mis eer ae : : which should appear in milk of average quality, 
se gyive 4 bh isit here,” he said hurriedly to in good, and in very good milk, thus measuring 

She glanced at him sharply. A good deal was | both quantity and quality. 
revealed to her shrewd mind in that glance. A SIMPLE and economical substitute for a night 


Mrs, Sylvester shrugged her shoulders. 

“She may. I have never heard her speak of | 
sucha man. Why do you ask Y’ 

"And you ! you don’t know Mr, Wendon ?” 

“Ib is the first time I ever heard the name, Sir 
Julian. Why co you ask this?’ Mrs. Sylvester 
repeated, 

“ Because I fancy that Mise Vane’s father was 
introduced te me this very afternoon. If it really 
waa he, then he is staying not five miles away 
from here with a mav called Ernest Wendon, & 
sort of racing man, who, at avy rate, bas a large 
stable of horses, and entertains considerably.” 

“That sounds rather like Eustace Vane's 
form,” Mrs. Sylvester said quietly ; but she was 
in reality perturbed by this news. “If your idea 


“Sits the wind in tha» quarter,” she said to 
herself. Outwardly she was very matter-vf-fact. 

“You can trust me, Sir Julian,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘I brought Leila here, and here I 
want her to remain as long as your mother will 
keep her; wut I warn you Leila is & difficult 
little creature to manage, and there are certain 
circumstances which would over-rule even my 
authority where she is concerned if they come to 
her knowledge.” 

“You mean Miss Vane would rather not meet 
her father here ¢” 

“JY mean——~"* Mrs, Sylvester stopped, Cicely 
was approashing. The elder woman rolled up 
her knitting neatly, “I mean a i of 
things,” she said with a smile; then she rose, and 
be correct, Sir Julian,” she continued, “Iam | to Cicely’s disgust she put her arm on her 
sorry to eay I regret very much having brought | daughter's shoulder and took ber away, thus 
Leila down here,” spoiling a possible téte-d-téte with Julian. 








light may be prepared in the following way: 
Take some good-sized chestnuts of irregular form, 
and with the aid of an ordinary needle riddle 
them with fine holes. Then soak them in oil for 
twelve hours. To convert a chestnut thus pre- 

red into a night light you have but to bore a 

le in it, but not quite through it, and fill the 
epace with cotton threade to form awick. Set it 
in a glass of water, on which it will float. If you 
light it at night on retiring you may count on 
its lasting until morning. The only precaution 
necessary to take is to make sure that the chest- 
nut will maintain ite upright position in the 
water. It is therefore well to chose one of 
irregular shape and to make it float before placing 
the wick, in order to determine the exact point 
at which the latter should be inserted, so that 
there may be no danger of its touching the 
water, 
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DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


~—0i— 
CHAPTER IX. 


' Tus eyes of Lyulph Lynne came slowly back 
from Yolande and rested steadily on Margery. 
“Your powers of divination are somewhat 
remarkable, Miss Durham,” he said, smiling a 
little coldly. “Yes, I have heard that song once 
iu my life before ; and the person who sang it 


then is g it now. That perhaps is the 
— why I do not particularly care for it,” he 
added. 


“I—I did not mean to appear inquisitive,” 
Margery hastened to assure him, flushing pain- 
fully. “II merely guessed, you see, from— 
from——-” 

“ Inquisitive? Of course not,” he laughed 
kindly, “Well, you merely sguessed—what }” 
he questioned, a trifle‘quizzical!y now. 

“T simply guessed from the expression of your 
face at the moment that you had heard the song 
before,” she answered humbly. 

“T was not aware that my face told tales.” 

_ “Nor does it generally, It chanced to do so 
just now—that is all.” 

“T see that I must be more careful for the 
future,” he rejoined lightly, “or my secrets will 
be discovered whether I desire it or not} ” 

“You need not fear,” said Margery, almost 
sadly, “You know as well as I do that no one can 
guard such things better than yourself. Hark,” 
she added quickly, to change the subject ; what 
is it, I wonder, they are worrying her for now ?” 

The lovely plaintive air, with ite sobbing 
accom, it, had died away into silence ; and 
the Johnson dameels after the manner of people 
who never know when they have had enough of 
a good thing, 5 i rom mgd 
one more —“* Just one more, dear Miss Kil- 
dare |, Do,” besought t 

“Yes, do!” echoed Sir tenderly, who, 
not without reason, looked as if he thought that 
Lawyer Johnson’s daughters might have had, in 


MARGERY AND THE DOCTOR DISOUSS LORD BEAUMANIOR—-HIS PAST 


the circumstances, the sense and discretion to 
make themselves scarce; they really were too 
obtuse! ‘Can you not give us ‘Wapping Old 
Stairs,’ or 2 

“What teaces you all are!” exclaimed Yolande 
pettishly. “Do not I keep telling you that I can 
remember nothing more without my music, I am 





She had seen Lyulph Lynne come in, was 
conscious that he was in her vicinity ; indeed she 
fondly believed her Italian love-song had brought 
him thither. As for Mrs, Kildare herself, she 
had given up the Rector of Slingford in despair ; 
and now, in a graceful attitude, had sunk into 
something remarkably like a doze. Perhaps she 


Stoke and chételaine of Revelstoke Hall. 

As Yolande was in the act of rising from the 
piano, Sally the parlourmaid opened the door 
and announced that Lady Anne Guest’s carriage 
was waiting. 

Lord Beaumanoir’s sister rose at once; Dr. 
Durham likewise. Somehow Margery did not 
think that they could have got through their 
rubber after all—they had been chatting too fre- 
quently for much serious play. 

“TI have had euch a pleasant evening,” she 
heard Lady Anne telling her host, in that sweet, 
low, clear voice of hers; and Margery’s father 
looked as proud and pleased as could be. 

Tt was something indeed to hear Lady Anne 
say that. 

Then,as she was going out to her carriage, Dr, 
Durham of course attending her, she made a 
sign to him which he evidently understood. 

They advanced together to where Mr. Lynns 
and Margery were standing, and her father said 
at once to the young man—and Margery thought 
at the time how curious a proceeding it all was, 
as did Lady Anne herself, the gir! was sure, for 
the latrer looked, in fact, both troubled and 
bewildered,— 

“You asked me, my dear Lynne, not to intro- 
duce you to Lady Anne Guest unless she herself 
should desire the introduction. I have obeyed 


, 





was dreaming that Yolande was already Lady | 








you. She now, however, requests the pleasure of 
knowing you. Lady Anne Guest,” said Dr. 
Durham formally-— Mr. Lyulph Lynne, Ms. 
Lyulpbh Lynne-—Lady Anne Guest.” 

There was not the least doubt about it—the 
young man Lyulph Lynne bad paled viaibly. 
Nay,more—and worse—he was positively scowling 
at Lady Anne Guest before the introduction 
between them was concluded. 

As for Margery herself, she felt uncomfortably 
anxious, she knew not why, and somehow just a 
little bit frightened as well. 

Even Dr. Durham, too, seemed strangely un- 
comfortable and ill at eaze, 

What could it ali mean ? wondered Margery. 

“T—I am pleased to make your acquaintance 
sir,” said Lord Beaumanoir’s sister, with grave 
courtesy, her sweet voice just a shade tremulous 
as she held out to him herhand, “ You somuch 
remind me of—of a very old aud dear friend, Mr. 
Lynne; and your name, too, is—is not altogether 
unfgmiliar to me.” 

The young man, looking very tall, very proud 
and erect, bowed cold)y In response—barely 
touching the tips of Lady Anne's proffered 
fingers, 

“It is kind of you to say so, madam,” he 
answered formally, almost haughtily, And that 
was all. 

Margery Durham was angry with him—very ! 
Was he going the right way to work, she asked 
herself indignantly, to obtain a footing and a 
welcome within that house the interior of which 
he so greatly desired to see {—Foxdale Custie, 
which was entered by so few ? 

Indeed not ! 

Lord Beaumanoir’s sister would very naturally 
be repelled by his hauteur, his unamiable manner, 
and perhaps would never notice or think of him 
again. For was vot she likewise as proud as 
Lucifer in her way, and keenly alive to slight or 
insult ? 

She turned away ; and, shivering a little, drow 
her white shaw! more closely around her, 

“So like, so like,” she muttered, her eyes on 
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the ground os she passed out. “ What can be 
the meaning of a thing so strange ?” 

She seemed glad of the support that the doctor's 
arm afforded her in crossing the hall; and he, 
coming back alone presentiy, when the Castle 
carviage had rolled away from the door, spoke 
agaia to Mr. Lynne. 

‘You managed badly,” he 
“couldn't easily have done worse ! 
missed a great chance, and have, no one 
yourself to thank for it.” 

The young man drew his hand across his brow. 
“T know it perfectly,” he answered, with some- 
thiag likea groan, ‘‘ Blame, me Ur, Durham, as 
much as you please—-I deserve it; but I could 
not help it---I could not, as I live!” he repeated, 
almost passionately. 

“My poor fellow,’ Margery'’s father was 
proceeding, when the irrepressible Mrs, Kildare, 
hooded and shawled and ready for departure, 
her carriage also being amongst others at the 
door, tripped up to the doctor in ker ridiculously, 
juvenile way and tapped him playfully upon the 
shoulder with her feather fan. 

Behind her were Sir George Stoke and 
Yolande; she lietless and bored; he awkward 
and attentive and bending down to whisper in 
her ear. 


said briefiy ; 
You have 
but 


Tc seemed that he was going in their carriage, 
and they would drop him at the gates of Revel- 
stoke Hall, 

“De, Durham,” said Mrs. Kildare —confi- 
dentially, sprightly and wakeful enough aow, “I 
am simply dying to say a few words to you 
cespecting my little picnic for next week. You 
must come with us, Do you hear; “Dr. Durham 
--l insist upon it!” smiling archly apeat) him 
with all her teeth displayed, “Both Mrs. 
Patchett and Margery have consented, and those 
horrid sick people of yours must just contrive to 
do without you for once in a way, Come! you 
must, mon cher ami,’ aaid Mrs, Kiidare, with 
another smart rap of her fan and a further 
revelation of coral gums and gold. 

Dr. Durham, however, declined emphatically, 

Picnics, my dear lady, are not much in my 
line, Besides, I am past all such frivolities—-got 
too old for them, you know, But Mr. Lynne 
here,” with a twinkle in his eye, “will be happy 
to join you, I have no doubt, He is so often my 
deputy and representative now 3 and of course 
someone must go to take care of Margery and her 

nn,” 

“Oh, Mr. Lynne, of course, if he cares to 
come,” said Mra, Kildare, with an angelic smile 
at least upon her lips. “Cela va sans dire. But 
he honours a party of any kind so rarely, that I 
imagined, naturally-——” 

“T shall be very happy,” Mr. Lynne himself 
put in quietlp—his glance, Margery somehow 
felt, turned just then upon herself, and not upon 
Mrs, Kildare--“'T shall be very happy, however, 
to join you on this occasion.” 


And, at that self-same instant, Yolande, in the | 


background, laughed a light-hearted, 
little peal of laughter. 
from her beautiful face. Whats fickle, uncertain 
creature, she was, thought Margery wonderingly 
—vorily as changeful as the wind | . 

“« Welcome the coming, and speed the parting 
guest,’" cried Aunt Susan, ten minutes after- 
wards, in her jocular way, when everybody had 
departed, and the fires wereout, with the clock 
striking twelve, and her bed-room candlestick in 
her hand. “Oh, dearie me! I wouldn’h mind 
laying ten to one that Molly, after this set-out, 
will be as eulky asa bear, She is always av if 
there is extra work about, Only fancy; Margery 
-—I won seventeen-and-sixpence to-night,’ 

“Did you ¢” eaid Margery, sleepily 

‘You played for money, then, you rogites !” 
vail Margery’s father, as drowsily as she, 

Where is Mr. Lynue ?” 

“ Gone up to bed, like a sensible young man,” 
Aunt Susan replied. “‘Go to bed with the 
lamb, and get up with the lark,’ that’s what 

” 


joyous 


** Good-night, all |’ cried Dr, Durham hastily ; 
and vanished straigh way. 
* * e 

It was three or four mornings after the date 
of the doctor’s memorable dinnor-party when 


The languor was all gone | 





the early post, at breakfast-time, brought Aunt 
Susan Patchett a letter, actually asking her to 
go to Bristol fora week or so, and to start as 
soon a8 she could. 

This letter came from a second or third cousin 
of hers, by marriage, & maiden lady of sniall 
means, with whom, in years gone by, it appeared, 
Aunt Susan, before coming to take up her abode 
at Foxdale in the house of her brother‘ia-law, 
had been on terms of closest intimacy, ) 

The poor old lady, now, itaeemed, found |b, 
selfin a bad way, Jonely and ill, aid did aot 
believe that she wad long for this’ world ; 
fore, wrote she, for the sake of. their old f£ 
ship and the days that. were’ det ‘ 

im Aunt Susan to be 

her, eo that they might take 9 

at each other, one last 
feebly, written letter said, 
arrive on his noiseless wings and bea 
to Heaven. : 

Somehow Margery Durham’ cd 
feeling uncomfortably veer ee 
after sing that letter from 
writee Coereot must be such a 
thought, with a moment's’ mit regret for 
her own careless life ; and she seemed, too, 50 


must have led always, 9 life withor 
be able to write like that! °°" 

Margery understood not tien what she has 
learned eince—that ther@is ip this world about 
twiee as much of cant a9 the¥e is Of true religion. 

“Poor Cousin Carolige’ ‘seems really very 
middling, you see,” Aunt Susan said, having 
handed the letter in question to the doctor, and 
by dint of much trying, queezed out a tear or 
two. vos 

How grievous it is to reflect that old-Time 
should be so cruel ; that “absence,” in nine casey 
out of ten, serves only to render the human heart 
more callous, and not “fonder,” as the tender 
poet would teach us to believe | 

" Poor cousin Caroline seems really very mid- 
dling, you see. I have not set eyes on her for 
nearly sixteen years. I—I-—-I suppose I had 
better go, John {” 

“Clearly it is your duty to go, Susan, if you 
can,” said Dr. Durham promptly—“‘and there is 
nothing that I know of to preventyou. Margery 
here can look after Mr, Lynne and me—can’t you 
Margery?” 

“T should hope so, daddy,” answered Margery, 
directly. 
to try immensely, just for once in a way.” 

_ Aunt Susan cast a sort of wounded glance at 
her niece. 

= Lynne himself was ‘doing his best not to 
smile 

“JT mean, you know,” supplemented Margery, 
and only getting deeper into the mire as it were, 
" that it would—I—I think—he a litile change, 
a pleasant and novel thing, Aunt Susan, to have 
my father all to myself for a while; and—and, 
besides, I am sure that the change would do you 
good, aunt, dear,” she ended as sympathetically 
as she could. 

There were moments indeed when Margery 
Durhaw certainly did feel that it was somewhat 
unduly hard on that Aunt Susan Patchett 
should at all times and seasons hold the foremost 
place, from o domestic point of view, in her 
father’s household ; whilst, she, his only child, 
& woman grown, must Perforce stand aside 
always, in a secondary position, meekly behold- 
ing the home sceptre, as iv were, in the grasp ofa 
good-natured usurper. 

Not for worlds, however, would the young girl 
have said or done augiat, voluntarily, to create 
dispute or dissension; because she knew full 
well that her kind, easy-going father was per- 
fectly satisfied as thiugs were, and absolutely 
comfortable in every respect, 

He had for so long ton accustomed to the 
existing state of affairs that he would hare stared 
greatly at the idea of a revolution. 

Nevertheless, now that.an opportunity had at 
last presented itself all so unexpectedly, there 
could be no harm in opening his eyes tothe fact, 
thought Margery, that his own daughter was 
every whit as competent'to ma & man’s 
dwelling for him as was Aunt Susan Patchett 


‘* In fact, do you know, I should like | 





herself, notwithstan her wonderful tact in 
the drilling of refrac maid-servants and her 
still more wonderful patience aud energy where 
the polishing of waiuscot was concerned. 

“When do you start, Susan?” inquired Dr, 
Durham cheerfully, putting the Bristol letter 
back into its envelope and returning it across the 


table, 
Aunt Susan shook her head dolefully, 


| and tried hard to get ouf another tear. But alas, 


it ed - no he ; ath 

“Well, you know, John,” @ in 
the question—"to begin with, I tall bare te 
send into Slingford and book my place in the 
coach, and get my things ready, and all that ; so 


now let me sees ”—pu a rom to her 
forehead—“ to is writ ms day 
or 


Yes—I shall write 9 line’ to. Caroline and 
tell her that Iwill leave Foxdole without fail 
| ay : iF ey, 
abomination, 2 nthe 

* By-the- bye,” Payer ond deter, “ the rail- 
way is now opened at Battery 
the Londo 
change there, Susan, 
Bristol by rail.” ‘ 

* Heaven forefend,’ “Aunt Susan exclaimed, 
turning up her eyes in pious horror at the 
suggestion, ‘* that I should fly of my own accord 
into the vi jaws ia yy jon f 


would of the way t! 
the back o! a bi 
shall never he sien 
* And you determined not to miss the 


picnic, then, Susan” Dr. Darhaca said, laugh- 


: rug as he rose from the breakfast table, 
an 


went to look out of the window to see 
whether the gray mare and her big were waiting 
for him yet on the well-worn pebbles in front of 
the house. : 

“Well, I don’t quite see why I should,” Aunt 
Susan answered blithely, every trace of woe 
vanished now from her heavy good-humoured 
countenance. “ Life is short-—life is wncertain— 
and we shall never be younger. I enjoy a pic- 
nic thoroughly ; now do not you, Mr, — ” 

“T certainly hope to enjoy this one,” he replied 
quietly. 

And, looking up just then from etudyiog the 
pattern of the table-cloth, as the’ memory of 
Yolande Kildare and her subtle wiles flashed over 
ber mind, Margery was surprised to find that the 
eyes of Lyulph Lynne were dwelling at that 
momeut on herself, with a sort of wistful, ques- 


tioning expression in their depths which then she 
was a6 2 loss to understand. 


OHAPTER X. 


Ir wae dull aad unprofitable work that evening, 
Margery Durham found, sitting all by oneself in 
the great parlour. 

For Aunt Susan was upstairs, already 
ransacking her drawers and band-boxes, putting 
out the necessary articles for her leaving home, 
and attending to a dozen other trivial matters 
either more or less directly or indirectly connected 
with this unusual journey of hers. 

‘Make hay whileb the stn. shines,” she bad 
said characteristically ; for of course there would 
be but little time on the morrow.in which to see 
to her “ things.” 

Was not there their own share of the pies and 
tarts and other delicacies to be got ready for the 
outing in Slingford Beeches on the Wednesday ! 

Nor, indeed, could much be done in the way of 

king on the actual day of the pienic, and on 
Thured morning the Swallow coach would pass 
Cadhon Seoas between nine and ten o'clock, 

Therefore padre — er usual fore- 
thought, wisely m: w the sun skone. 

Margery determined presently that she would 
go straightway and ask her father whether her 
sitting with in the Wi for a little while 
would in the least disturbor bim—whether 
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ver room, just for that one evening at any rate, 
eas nob less to be desired than her company }? 

It was not ofter that she could obtain a quiet 
chat with him all alone, Well, she would go 
and try her luck now. 3 

The truth of the matter being, she was smitten 
with a sudden yearning to talk to him about the 
Earl—about Lady Avne Guest—about Lyulph 
Lynne and his curious behaviour of the other 
evening, on the occasion of that dinner party at 
their house. i 

Her father, Margery felt confident mow,’ could 
tall her so much if he only would, 

But would he? . 

He had been so intimate always with the’ Earl 
and Lady Anne. 

They three had been friends even in youth.’ 

Yes—in her new strange leneliness and feelin 

of depression, Margery decided that she woul 
go and talk to her father, Who could tell? 
Possibly something might come of the venture. 

“ Father,” said she, halting upon the threshold 
of his cosy sanctum, “have you, I wonder, the 
least objeetion to my staying here quietly with 
you for a short time? The great parlour is 
horribly dull aud chilly now that the evenings 
draw in so quickly-—eh, daddy ?” 

Dr. Durham had put a match to the wood and 
coal which they always kept neat and tready in 
the grate for him, and had wheeled up his 
capacious easy-chair close to the low- built hearth- 

lace, 

The fire-light and candle-light together made 
the little library snug and inviting to a degree. 
The first fires after the summer, albeit suggestive 
of the on-coming short, drear winter days, are 
oftentimes & walsoaie sight enough. 

* You, , child 1” her father ‘said, look- 
ing up fromthe newspaper on his knée and over 
his shoulder at the intruder behind him, as he 
Jay back ‘And-stretched himself with a prodigious 
yawn. “What, are you off to ‘roost already, 
Margery?” 

“Oh, dear, no, Do you not understand? I 
sm come ‘to stop—though not for long,” said 
Margery. 

“ Come along in, of course, my dear. Where 
is your Aunt Susan ?” 

“ Packing, or something like it,” she told him 
brightly, closing the door. Then she laughed. 
“ Daddy,” she said, “ there is nothing like getting 
ready in time, is there ?” 

“So your Aunt Susan seems to think evidently, 
Margery. But I say. young woman, if you are 
finding it dull and mopish to-night ”—his kind 
eyes waxing sly—“ how will it fare with you, I 
should like to know, when poor Aunt Susan shall 
have cleared out altogether—eh ?”’ 

“ Ah, that will bean entirely different matter,” 
rag a | assured him gravely. “Then, father, I 
shall be bh , really housekeeper, don't 
you see, and shall have a host of things to occupy 
tay thoughts, Our maids to look after; {keys to 
take care of, and—and lots of work to do besides, 
you know.” 

“I shall hardly know ray little girl, she will 
have blossomed into euch an important person |” 

“ Yee—I hope so,” smiled Margery, confidently. 

There was a hassock at her father’s feet, and 
she settled herself upon it, 

“ You are sure that you find me no nuisance, 
daddy !"" she asked earnestly. 

_ “A nuisance, my dear! Bless you, uo! There 
is nothing in the papers, absolutely nothing, and 
ae ee that I am glad to sce you for a change, 


a . 
_ She rested ber head against hie knees, and 
clasped her arms around her own. 
ay rhis is delightful, father,” she said gently. 
‘I do not often get you all to myself in this 
fashion,” 
av No," said he, ‘stroking her soft dark hair. 
You must come and see me again someevening. 
my dear, and tell me how you get slong wit 
your how ” 
“Trust me—I will father.” 


Bat she absently, for her thoughts were 
pape ere was @ silence between them for 


il c \ 
sentiy'b mig ence which Margery herself pre 

“ Daddy dear,” said she, speaking slowly with 
her eyes fixed dreamily on the fire, “ what— 








what do people mean when they say that the 
Earl of Beaumanoir was a rake and exceedingly 
wild and reckless once ?—that his life was a 
dissipated one in every respect? Do they mean 
ote to understand by that——” 

“ Why—goodness me—what on earth are you 
chattering about now, Margery?” Dr, Durham 
interrupted somewhat impatiently for him. He 


had started. But he had not been dozing, | 


M knew. 

“The Harl—Lord Beaumanoir, father dear. 
Do they méan that he gambled, and drank, and 
lost money, and—and all like that?” she went 
on, inwardly chafed perhaps at her own iguor- 
ance and perplexity and the vague form too of 
the dim suspicions which beset her. 

“ Something of ‘the.sort, doubtless,” the doctor 
anewered, after another moment or two of silence 
and consideration, “He lost thousands on the 
tarf—that curse of the nation—Margery, for one 
thing, and grievously impoverished his imberi- 
tance by so doing.” 

Dr. Darhem paused again for a moment, and 
then went on : 

‘© Foxdale Castle, with all the numerous farms 
belonging to it, used to be one of the finest 
estates to be found anywhere iv the West of 
England—that is to say in the old Earl's time, 
Things, however, were altered sadly, and speedily 
too, when young Viscount Edenbridge came into 
the property.” 





“And what else did he do?” asked Margery, | 


“besides throwing his money away on race-horses 
and horse-racing! Daddy, tell me, there's a 
dear,” coaxed she. “Iam just in the mood for 
@ story.” 

“ Why, bless the child! Iam like the needy 
knife. grinder ; I have no’story to tell you. Pray, 
what makes you so singularly inquisitive to- 
night—ehb %” 

Oh, I hardly know!” she answered, with an 
unieasy sigh, “Tam just a trifle lazy and want 
to be amused, I suppose,” 

“For myself, I think you had better be trot- 
ting off to bed,” said the doctor then. 
Beaumanoir a poor man, now!” 
quickly, putting the firat question that occurred 
to her in order to gain time as it were. — - 

"Yes, For wal roe ay & very poor man,” 
the doctor answered sadly. “He sold Fieldfare 
Warm and Barton Rise years ago to pay off one 
hateh of debts; and Little Slingford Court went 
a few years afterwards for 4 timilar purpose, 

' © The latter transaction was a terrible wrench, 
and nearly broke his heart at the time, I re- 
member, 

"Even now, at this present moment, some of 
the remaining land—some six or seven hundred 
acres, I believe—is mortgaged heavily, as anyone 
in Foxdale could tell you, Margery. Yes ; Lord 
Beaumanoir, owing to his folly and extravagance, 
is a poor man, beyond a doubt,” 

* All this must be a great grief to Lady Anne,” 
observed Margery gently. 

“Yes, Margery,” answered Dr. Durham re- 
verently—“‘it is so, Heaven heip her !"” 

“Tt seems always such an odd thing to me, 
daddy,” continued the girl earnestly, “ that 
neither Lord Beaumanoir nor Lady Anne Guest 
herself should ever have married. Does it not 
seem so to you ?” 

Her father before he answered drew a deep 
thoughtful breath. . 

“Lady Anne,” he epoke then, his voice a little 
husky, “for the matter of that, might have been 
wedded ‘half-a-dozen times over. Her pure, 
sweet life has been sacrificed—immolated uusel- 
fishly—not upon the altar of a husband’s claims, 
but upon that of a weak and erring brother's, 

“She constituted herself—I may say, indeed, 
her angel-self, Margery, for there are few enough 
upon this earth like her—his nurse and com- 
pauion from the very hour that his health broke 
down and his strength forsook him ; forgave him 
his sins, vowed never to desert him, and thence- 
forward cast out from her life all dreams of 
nearer tie or tenderer love, because she believed 
Daeg it was her duty and calling on earth so to 

0. 

“For his sake she relinquished all. I have 
always maintained that: she was wrong -—the 


Ohno! dear father—not yet. Then is Lord | 
she asked | 





i 


martyrdom was unnatural —and say eo now. 
Nevertheless, if there be one woman in the 
world more.sure of heaven than snother, the 
name of that woman is Lady Anne Guest,” 

“But the Earl--Lord Beaumanoir himeelf, 
father dearest,” Margery ventured, in a low 
voice, after a pause. “Has he, then—did he 
never—-I mean——~" 

‘Unstable and pleasure-loving men like the 
Earl of Beaumaaoir seldom marry,” interposed 
the doctor, almost curtly. ‘Come, Margery, 
child,” speaking once more in his own kind, 
cheery tones, and evidently meaning the young 
girl to understand from him that the subject 
must now be dismissed, “you have stayed chat- 
ting here long encugh. Get up, now, and be off 
to bed, like a sensible young woman, and take 
eare of your complexion by keeping early hours, 
Mr. Lynne will be coming in, directly.” 

She rose from the footstool obediently and 
stood before the fire, 

“And was there never even so much as a love 
story, daddy,’’ she said, wistfully, “ connected 
in any way with the life of the Earl of Beau- 
manoir? Itis strange, I should think, if there 
was not ?” 

‘There were scores, I daresay,” answered Dr. 
Durham, lightly, “for Lord Beaumanoir was a 
remarkably Landsome young mau.” 

“And yet he was never married, you say?” 
persisted Margery. ‘Eh, daddy dear?” 

Her father stretched himaelf and yawned 
again, 

“ Of course not, child. Who has been filling 
your head with these silly sentimental notions ! 
Come, kiss me and be off.” 

Yet she lingered — notwithstanding the im 
patience perceptible in her father’s manner, the 
fdgetiness of his glance in the direction of the 
door—-and laid her hand upon hia shoulder. 

“Father, one minute, I-—I have something 
else to say.” 

“ Apropos of what?” inquired the doctor, 
“ag @ certain lady of our acquaintance at the 
Grange House would say.” 

“Oh, dpropos of-—of nothing in particular,” 
Margery replied, restlessly, with a foreed little 
simile, ‘‘Only that I baye made a remarkable 
liscovery, and I want to tell you about it, 
daddy.” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Durham, a trifle uneasily 
perhaps, “out with it, Margery. 

“Tt is some time. ago, now,” she began, 
hurriedly, ‘it was in the middle of the summer, 
{ think—-— But I must firet tell you,” she broke 
off, * that the moment Mr, Lynne set foot within 
our house, father, 1 began (to fancy that I had 
met him somewhere before-—or someone exactly 
like him—his face seemed so curiously familiar. 

‘Aunt Susan, indeed, said the same. But 
latterly, I think, she has forgotten all about the 
matter, as she never mentions it to me now. 

“Still, you know, the likeness worried me. [ 
could see it whenever I looked at him. In fact, 
it seemed somehow toto hawnt me. 

“Well, father, thet day in the summer when 
I went up to the Castle to call on Lady Anne, I 


| happened to find out what it was that had 


eluded and baffled me hitherto ; and my doubts 
and perplexity were ended then and there. 

"Tn that large, life-size portrait. of Lord 
Beaumanoir, you know, which hangs above the 
library mantelpiece, taken, a3 I have heard, 
when-———” 

The doctor checked her; looked up at her, 
indeed, with a troubled expression of coun- 
tenance, 

* Margery,” said he, kindly, “I can guess the 
rest, I know it. You never mentioned your 
discovery of that day--lave mentioned it, I 
hope, to no one’ Not even to your Aunt 
Suzan ¢”’ 

“To no soul until this night, father ; and— 
and I felt that I could keep it to myself no 
longer. The matter has been so much in my 
thoughts, I felt that I mst tell you at least, I 
have, of course, thought it more than odd, you 
see, that you who are at the Castle every day of 
your life should have said nothing whatever to 
any of us at home with regard to the existence 
of this singular likeness I speak of. You know 
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so well that portrait above the library mantel- 
shelf at Foxdale Casile——-” 

“You are a gocd girl,” interposed her father, 
shortly, “to have kept your own counse! so 
wisely.” 

“Lady Anne herself was struck with—with 
something in Mr. Lynne’s features,” Margery, 
eaid, dropping her voice, insensibly, “on the 
night of our dinner-party, when you introduced 
her to hira. Did you notice her bewilderment-— 
her troubled look, father }” , 

“T saw everything, Margery. And now, my 
dear, you must really leave me. I want to be 
alone,” 

“ And you, daddy,” she said, very gently, pre- 
paring to depart, ‘have you, then, nothing to 
tell me! Nothing at all?” 

“Only this, my dear,” replied Dr. Durham, 
gravely. “Bear always in mind one of your 
Aunt Susan’s pithiest proverbs, ‘A still tongue 
makes a wise head.’ You understand?” 

“Trust me,” was Margery’s avswer, as she 
kissed her father good-night, feeling, perhaps, 
not a little sore and disappointed at the barren 
result of her diplomacy, “I am Dr. Durham's 
own daughter.” 


(7'o be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES, 


—:03— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


“Jt was no use, she would not come,” were 
the first words Gilbert spoke to his companion, 
who was anxiously waiting for him at the very 
“best? hotel in King’s Norton, ‘‘She was 
adamant. Nothing would move her! I might 
as well talk to the wall!” 

“ And you left her?” shrugging his shoulders. 

“What else could I dof You scarcely ex- 
pected me to drag her away agninst her will. J 
see you are longing to start off home, and it looks 
like another fall of snow, so as there is nothing 
to wait for we may as well be off at once. [ can 
tell you all about it as we walk on.” 

So saying, he turned up the collar of his coat 
and went down the two steps, whilst Colonel 
Trevor slowly drew on his seaiskin-covered gloves, 
and deliberately descended after him. 

They did not speak again till they had passed 
through the several little bye-streets, and were 
out once more ‘in the country, walking briskly 
along between the snow-laden hedges, a few 
fakes of snow lightly falling from a leaden-grey, 
lowering sky on their hats and coats, and 
moustaches, 

“So it’s a bad job,” said Colonel Trevor, 
abruptly. 

'* Yes, no worse,” 


“And to think of Sister Octavia being your | 


wife all the time! [I can’b get over it. What 
does she say! Was she amazed to see you {" 
‘No, apparently not. She seemed quite cool 


and collected, and she looke so diffcrent in that | 


cap and apron, I hate them ; and she speaks so— 
e0 collectedly, that I could hardly believe the 
= of my own eyes and ears, but it was 
she!” 

“And what did she say?” impulsively. 
“From what I know of women, ehe spoke, she 
gave you agood piece of her mind, Now, Gilbert, 
tell the truth, honour bright !” 

* You are quite right, she did. She said that 
ahe was ready to forgive me, that she was—she, 
az she understood herself—quite indifferent to me 
now.” 

“Eh, what! ” exclaimed his companion, comiog 
to a sudden halt in the middle of the road, 
* What’s that?” 

“ Quite indifferent to me now,’’ repeated the 
other, walking on ; “ that she had no wish to 
return home, she was quite content and happy 
where she was, had no desire to tempt fate again, 
and that I and mine were quite outside her 
present life.” 

“* Heavens and earth! she is not gone in the 
head, is she }” 


“No, not a bit ; mot more than you are.” 
| And the children ; what about them ?” 

“ Oh, she says they are well looked after, and 
that she has adopted all those in the hospital 
instead. They are her children now, They 
require her care ; the others do not.” 

“ Did she look any way odd or strange when 
she talked all this folly?” demanded Colonel 
Trevor, fiercely, 

“No; she spoke just in the same tone of 
voice as if she were addressing a patient, and 
ordering him some necessary iption.” 
| ‘And ie the patient going to take it?” 

“ The patient must ; he has no choice,” 

“The young woman is a fool,” said Colonel 
Trevor, after a pause, kicking the snow angrily 
before hio. “ AsI take it, that scoundrel broke 
up your home by a fraud, parted you by a lie. 
That was nob your fault nor hera. Then after 
that terrible business in Gordon-square the part- 
ing was, we will eay, your doing, though I allow 
that it was a hard case. Now, when all is plain- 
sailing again, and clear skies, when everything is 
as it was before, and you go and humbly beg 
her pardon, and. ask her nicely to come home, 
she gives you a lecture as long as my arm, talks 
no end of unmitigated trash, and sends you about 
your business, with the word no ; but believe me, 
old boy ’-slapping bim on the back vigorously 
-—“‘she is repenting already, probably crying her 
eyes out by this time-—-women are so impulsive. 
No doubt she has n grand idea that she is 
| Sacrificing herself and punishing you, and that 
| ehe is doing something very noble. No doubt 
her work has been most unselfish and devoted, 
and she rather likes the idea of making a martyr 
of hereelf for the good of all these children ; but 
T am certain now that she has seen you, and you 
have brought her home and her own children 
back as it were so close to her, her heart will be 
torn in two, She will come back to you yet. 
Have another try; say in a day or two; or, 





will bring her to her senees !” 

“T will never ask her again—in a day, a week, 
ora year. If she likes to change her mind, well 
and good ; butit will be without any invitation 
from me,” said Gilbert, sternly. 

* Oh, no! so you are both stiff-necked ; that’s 
bad, very bad. Now, Gilbert, you should be. the 
one to give in. You know you owe ber a great 
deal for that business, You are a man, and have 
sense meaning to infer that women had none 

—‘‘ you are the eldest. You-——~” 
| “fam her husband ; it is her business to obey 
| me. I know well enough that I have been fear- 
| fully in the wrong in the matter. No one feels 
it as keenly as I do, nob even ge ow herrelf ; 
| but all the same, I’m not going to allow her, or 
| any other woman, to lay down the law to me 
and dictate, not if she were forty times my wife. 
Besides this, she has mapped out her life in quite 
| another direction than mine. Our roads lie far 
apart, hers in an hospital, mine at home. Let 
her take her way, J shall not interfere,” pulling 
out a pipe as he concluded, 
| The only reply to his long speech. was a long 
| whistle from Colonel Trevor, 

“Yes, you may whistle,” said his companion, 
irritably, ‘‘ but I mean what IT say.” 

TY have no doubt that you do. The only thing 
to be hoped for is that Mrs, Vernon or Sister 
Octavia, or whatever she likes to be called, is not 
equally firmly-rooted in her resolve, and she will 
exercise her woman's privilege and change her 
mind. That’s our only chance, I see.” 

“She may if she likes, but I won’t change 
mine,” said her husband, resolately. “ And here 
we are at the Lodge. We were not Jong in 
getting over those two miles,” 4 

“No ; talking carries one on ; and [’ll tell you 
what, it makes me uncommonly peckish this cold 
weather, I'm quite ready for my dinner, though 
I doubt if it is ready for me,” 

a7 








A few daye’ later, and the snow had all melted 
—it was raining, and there had been neers 
At about seven o'clock a doctor's brougham 
(empty) drove up to the hospital at great speed, 
and a note was sent into the Sisters’ room, 
addressed to Sister Octavia. 
: It came from the visiting doctor the only onein 





perhaps, you had better give her aweek, A week 


| King’s Norton, and was written in pencil on halfa 
sheet of paper, and was dated, 

“Thornhill (Colonel Trevor’s place), 6.30.— 
Come out here in my brougham; bring lint, 
splinte, bandages, and all necessaries for a bad 
accident. You wil! have to stay.—B, Mactan,” 

The note dropped ovt of Sister Octavia’s 
trembling fingers, but she quickly picked it up 
again, handed it to the other Sister, and said,— 

“IT must go, of course ; must I not ?” 

“ Of course ; only-——-eupposing that it should 
happen not to be one of the servants of Colonel 
Trevor, but the other!” impressively, ‘ Per- 
haps it would be better you might rather send 
Sister Ann?” interrogatively. 

‘*That would be all the more reason why I 
should go,” she returned, hastily; “and Sister 
Ann has no experience in ee cases. He 
says a bad accident, you see. I'll get ready this 
moment ; there’s no time to be lost,” and 
within five minutes she was equipped in cloak 
and close bonnet, and carried a leather bag on 
her arm, that was always kept ready for such 
emergencies ; then she and the Sister wen down- 
stairs together, and opened the door and looked 
out at the pouring rain aud darkness, 

Darkness lit up just their steps by the lamps 
of Dr. Maclaine’s brougham, that flashed on the 
coachman’s dripping hat and wet macintosh, 
and the steaming horse. 

“Do you ask him—which—who it is,” whis- 
pered Georgie, tremulously. “I could not—I 
dare not.” 

And the good Sister, lifting up her black 
skirt, accosted him from the doorstep, saying,— 

“ We are quite ready now; but who did you 
say had met with the accident 1” 

“T’m nob exactly sure, ma’am; there was 
such running and wees and fuss. The two 
gentlemen were coming. home from hunting, I 
believe, in that ’ere high dogeart, and under the 
new Maryhill railway cutting t were caught 
by the six express going overhead, and the 
horse ran away. The two gents and the man 
behind were pitched out. The horse came home 
with nothing but the harness on him, and not 
much of that.’ 

“But who was hurt!” put in the Sister, 
eager to bring him at once to the point, 
“ Which of them ?” 

“Well, both, by what I hear.” 

" And which ie the worst case }” 

“T believe it’s not Colonel Trevor ; it’s the 
strange young gentleman. He was staying there 
hunting. They said as much as that he was 
pitched out on his head, and that he'll never 
speak again,” 

“You had better not go; or, at least, take 
Sister Ann if you do,” whispered Georgie’s com- 
panion in herear. ‘ Do,” 

For all reply Georgie hurriedly opened the 
door, and atepped in, and said in a quick, sharp 
voice, as she shook her head at the Sister on the 
steps,— - 

“ Drive on; drive on. Go as fast as ever you 
can.” 

The coachman took her at her word. In tea 
minutes they were drawn up gee the porch 
at Thornhill, and she opened the door and few 
out. 

It had seemed to her hours. She met the 
doctor in the hall,who looked unusually grave, for 
he was a cheerful, bald-headed little gentleman, 
and he said,— 

“Qh, you were not long. Brought the case, I 
see, it’s”—now walking beside her up to the 
shallow stairs—‘'a very bad business. It’s the 
ribs crushed in, like that fatal case of Holeman’s ; 
only, I trust, not quite so serious as that.” 

“Ts he conscious }” she asked, with quivering: 
li 
er Ob, he’s conscious enough, poor fellow. He's 
groaning away—you can hear him. He’s in 

t pain ; but we must just do something for 
him at once, The other is hurt too, but it’s nob 
serious,” 

“ Oh, no ; it’s no matter about him !” returned 
Sister Octavia, throwing off her bonnet and cloak 
on a chair on the landing. ¢ 

“ No matter /” thought the Doctor. This was 
a queer way to talk! And what ailed the usual 
cool and self-possessed Sister? She wae ashen 
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psle—she was trembling from head to foot—-she 
was utterly unnerved. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, with his 
hand on the door, “Are you ill? You look— 
I never saw you look like this before. It’s not 
poesible that you are losiag your nerve, eh?” 

“Oh, no!” with a great effort to regain 
composure. “ You will find that I am all right. 
Let us go in—let us be quick.” 

They then went into a large bedroom, where, 
on a bed, ly undressed, lay the sufferer, with 
a short old woman stooping over him, the house- 
keeper, and a man, standing with his back to 
them, with his arm in a kind of impromptu sling. 
This man turned ronnd when they entered. It 
was Gilbert ! 

Oh, the relief of that moment! Then it wae 
nod he, but Colonel Trevor, who had been so 
badly hurt ! 

He was still in his acarlet hunting-coat and 
top-boots, exactly as Georgie had seen him many 
and many a time before, But the one sleeve of 
his coat was torn and muddy. There was a 
scratch on his forehead that bled a little. 

He did not seem to be the least bit surprised 
to see Sister Octavia-—he did not take any notice 
of her, but said to the doctor, immediately,— 

“I’m glad you've got a nurse. Can you man- 
age to do somethimg for him now? It’s his ribs, 
you see—at least, I’m afraid ao.” 

The doctor and Georgie, with the help of 
Colonel Trevor’a valet, were able to afford the 
patient considerable relief after a time; but 
although Sister Octavia’s fingers were as clever 
and as neat and as gentle as ever, her face was 
as white as the counterpane and had a hard, 
rigid look. 

After about half-an-hour the patient was 
declared to be pretty comfortable, the bulletin 
went forth below that it was not nearly so bad 
as was at first t. Two fractured ribs and 
a few bruises. Nothing dangerous ! 

“And now for you, sir,” said the doctor to 
Gilbert, cheerfully. “ Let me have a look at 
your arm.” 

“Ob, my arm's nothing—it’s nothing but a 
sprain ; but I’ve cut my wrist rather badly,” 
showing where he had made a kind of tourne- 
gent of his handkerchief. 

“We will soon see to that, Sister Octavia, 
help him off with his coat. She is sure to do it 
easier than you or me,” 

And Sister Octavia, without 2 word, complied ; 
but it was no very easy nor very quick job. 

First the good arm was pulled out, then the 
sling removed, then very, very gently the other 
ar + the sleeve p over the wrist 
the handkerchief became disarranged, and the 
bleeding burst out afresh, 

At this SisterOctavia shook all over, and looked 
as if she was going to faint, while the doctor, 
noticing it, said,— 

“Run down to the hall and bring me my little 
oase ; this will have to be sewn up. I can’t,” 
keeping, ae he spoke, his thumb on the bleeding, 
“make out what hag come to that young lady 
thie morning. She looked as jf she was going to 
faint before she ever came into the room, and 
you saw her yourself just now. I can’t make it 
out. She—you would scarcely believe the nerves 
she has, and the cases she has attended, with the 
coolness and ekill—I will say it—of a professional 
surgeon, Tam_all against lady doctors, but as 
nurses—skilled nurses like her—they have no 
equal, Ican’t make out what has come over 
her. Why this to-night ie nothing; and as to 
your wrist, it’s only a deep, rather nasty cut. 
Ah, here she comes ! 

‘Sister Octavia, you are not yourself to-night. 
\ doubt if you should have come, You won’t be 
able to do this eh ?” 

“Oh yes, thank you, Dr. Maclaine! I'm 
quite well now—I'll do it,” threading as she spoke 
& surgical needle with silk thread. 

_ “ Please sit-down,” to Gilbert. “I can do it 
vest Kneeling,” now quite sa cool as the doctor 
Linself, 

She had had a good-battle with ber emotions 
‘U the stairs, and strangled them. 

“You just keep the two edges together quite 
svenly, docter” ; and to the patient, “I won't 
hurt.you much ; it’s not as bad as it looks.” 











She calmly proceeded to stitch the wound 
very rapidiy and skilfully together. In two 
minutes it was all over; she was standing up, 
not once looking at Gilbert. 

“Do not go yet,” she said, unrolling a band- 
age, which in another instant she began to bind 
firmly round his wrist. “As to the sprain of his 
forearm I leave that to you, Dr. Maclaine; but I 
think is is nothing—a little arnica }” 

“Yes, arnica, and rest, and the sling; and 
you know what to do about Colonel Trevor; he 
is to have that sleeping a at half-past: nine. 
You understand? As to this gentleman, Mr. 
Vernon, he can go home and have his dinner as 
usual, I’m off now,” beginning to fuss about and 
collect his things. “ I’ve another case of import- 
ance to see before my dinner. I'll look in to- 
morrow morning. I’m leaving the patient in 
capital bands ; she’s all right now,” lowering his 
voice alittle, ‘“ As~as for your arm, sir, you'll 
see it will be well before you are twice married |" 

And with this parting jest he opened the door, 
and took his departure, leaving the nurse alone 
with the two patients. 

She began to put away her implements into 
their case, to roll up lint, and to make a feint of 
being exceedingly busy. 

Gilbert s and looked at her for a moment, 
and then, picking up his coat, followed the 
doctor's example, and left the room. 

It was but little after seven o’clock ; and when 
Georgie had settled the sick man’s room to her 
fancy she came and lowered her light, and sat 
down near him on a low chair, thinking that he 
was aslee 

But he wag not, although his eyes were closed. 
After a while he opened them, and watched her 
closely as she sat there near the bottom of the 
bed in her white cap, white collar, and cuffs, and 


ron, 

She was resting her head on her hand ; her 
gaze was bent on the floor. Of what was she 
thinking ¢ 4 

For quite five minutes he watched her un- 
disturbed, At last he said,— 

“Sister Octavia!” and she started up, and 
turned her face towards him interrogatively. 

“ Sister Octavia, I'm glad you are here. I’m 
much obliged to you for all you did for me just 
now, There is nothing like a woman about one 
when one is ill, 


* When pain and sickness wring th» brow— 
A g apgel thou,’” 


Sister Octavia stared! The patient who can 
quote Sir Walter Scott is nob likely to be very 
long a patient. “ There’s another bit, though,” he 
Pp ed. “The line before that—do you 
remember it? I think it says,— 


‘ Uncertain—coy and hard to please.’ 


That fits you, too, Mrs, Vernon !” 

Georgie again started visibly. 

” You see,” he proceeded quietly, “I know all 
about you—-he told me. never was more 
astonished in the course of a not uneventful 
life 1" 

Here ensued a considerable silence, and then 
Colonel Trevor went on,-— 

“‘]’m taking the liberty of speaking to you, 
not as Sister Octavia, but as the wife of a fellow 
I've known since he was the height of a walking- 
stick, and a rare good chap, too—not many like 
him ; and, bless my heart !am I not godfather 
te one of your own boys 7” 

“Yes,” she said, not looking ab him, but ner- 
vously pulling the strings of her apron; “to 
Jack.” 

* Yes, my namesake, ma’am, and probably my 
heir, But I’m truly to hear that you 
care so very little abeut your children, You 
must; be a queer young woman!” 

“Who says so?” she asked, in a low voice, 
turning ber eyes on his, 

“J say 80,” ivapressively, “I say so, when I 
hear that you aré implored te go back to them, 
and your very excellent husband, and you tell 
him that you have adopted all the sick and blind 
aud halt instead, and won’t have anything to say 
to them or him, You leave other duties, for- 
sooth! You forsake your own flesh and blood 





for strangers! Why you are worse than 4 
heathen, ma’am. Charity begins at home, I'm 
umcommonly glad now that I never married, 
when I see how precious miserable a woman can 
make a felldw, as you have made Gilbert.” 

Sisters Octavia tried to speak, but she had no 
chance whatever. 

* Don’t argue. You know I’m right. Your 
tongue may oy it, but your own heart is, I 
daresay, truthful. No, don’t argue, you know 
a9 my nurse that I’m not to be excited, nor 
contradicted. Here, give me your hand. It's 
my left, and promise me you'll go sad make it up 
with Gilbert. There’s the gorg, go down to 
dinner.” 

“J don’t want any,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

“Nonsense! Do as I tell you, or I won't 
do as you tell me, I won't go. Go, who is 
to carve, I'd like to know, eh? Not that 
felow with his arm in a aling. Go this 
moment, and don't keep the soup congealing ; 
and send my valet here! I'll have some. I'll not 
starve!” 

Georgie felt very reluctant to enter the 
dining-room, But two places were laid ab a 
small, round table, and Gilbert, who had doffed 
his hunting things and got himself into his 
evening clothes, was waiting with his back to the 
fire. 

As she came into the room he went and 
seated himself at one side of the table, but he 
never spoke to her, and busied himself in trying 
to eat soup with his left hand. 

How extraordinary it seemed to be, sitting 
opposite to him once more after those long 
years, and, to all appearances, perfect strangers ! 

After soup came fish, after fish an entrée, 
easily managed as helped. Then a small 
joint; this Georgie carved, and said to her 
vis-a-vis, — 

“ Shall I give you some?” 

“Thanks, if you will be so kind,” 

She carved abominably, as he knew, once 
upon a time, but she had improved. She nob 
only carved, but cut up his meat for him, and 
handed it to the waiting footman, who thought 
that it was very queer, Mr. Vernon never spoke 
to the Sister. He thought it still queerer 
when at last he said to her,—- 

“T see you drink aothing. Will you have 
some wine? Here's claret, hock, sherry,” look- 
ing round as he spoke, 

“No, thank you, but I should like some 
water,” 

Water there was vone. 

“John,” he said, ‘‘some water. No," as 
John approached, “not for me, for”—with a 
movement of his head—" Mrs, Vernon,” 

John thought it must be some mistake. 
Mrs. Vernon he had said, but there was no 
one present but Sister Octavia, and faux de 
mieux he went and poured it into her tumbler, 

“It's going to freeze again,” said the gentle- 
man who was resolved to break her in somehow. 

‘Yes, I daresay,” she replied, almost in- 
wardly. 

Sister Octavia was evidently not used to 
dining alone with good-looking young men. 
She was as timid as a hare. 

“We had a narrow shave this evening,” he 
went on, 

“Yes, you must have had. A runaway,” 
shuddering. 

“You had better let me give you a glass of 
wine ; you really look as if you wanted some- 
thing of thas sort,” he said, looking over at her 
pale fuce—pale to the lips. 

“No, thank you, I never touch it.” 

* Against the rules, I suppose!” carelessly. 

“No; it is a mere matter of individual 
choice.” 

And there was another silence, whilst the 
servants put the dessert on the table and then 
quitted the room. 

Immediately afterwards Sister Octavia rose 
to go also, but she was forced to eit down 
again; the faint feeling she had experienced 
that evening before came over her. And she 
sat down and seized the table with both her 
handa, and felt as if the whole room was slipping 








away from her, 
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Gilbert sprang up, poured out a glass of port 
with his left hand and said, authoritatively, as 
he held it to her livid lips,— 

“ Here, drink thie at once, and without a 
word,” 

And she did, and was better, and was thiuking 
of making her escape, but she could not, and waa 
obliged to take his arm—his sound oae-—and 
accept a seat in an easy armchaif near the fre. 
Then he handed her a screen, remarking as he 
did so, that no ring of any sort or kind adorned 
her fingers, much less his. 


“Are you often liable to these attacks?” he | 


said, at last 

“No; never, I may say, bnt-—-—” and she 
stopped. 

“ You were about to say something 1” 

Yes,” standing up, and resting her hand 
against the mantelpiece; “I thought when I 
heard of the accident--the coachman said it was 
a bad one—I,” and she stopped for a moment, as 
if something was choking her, “I—I thought it 
was you, Gilbert,” 

‘Really ; but you scarcely imagine that I am 
80 concited as to attribute your sudden attack of 
faintness to anxiety of mind on my behalf. 7 am, 
to quote your own words, now outside your life 
altogether.” 

‘But you are not,” she returned, vehemently. 
‘Isee it now. I was mad, foolish, wicked to say 
so. This fright I have had this evening—see me, 
look at me!” holding out her trembling bands, 
“has shown me that you never can be outside of 
my life, that you are part of it as long as I live. 
The suspense I endured this evening,’ now 
placivg her hands upon her heart, ‘“ nearly killed 


me 

“Trevor has been talking to you, and telling 
you to say all this,” said her husband, scornfully. 
‘* He is a good old chap,” 

** He has ; but do you know me so litile that 
you think I would be led by him, a stranger? 
No, Gilbert, I am obeying the dictates of my own 
heart. Forgive me, as | forgive you, and take me 
home.” 

Here she broke down completely, and, burying 
her face in her hands, wept aloud. 

Needless to say she did not appeal in vain, 

A very short time afterwards they went upstairs 
to the invalid’s room, ostensibly to give him his 
sleeping draught, but Sister Octavia looked dif 
ferent somehow, and she had dispensed with her 
white cap, 

“ Hulloa, Sieter Octavia, 
“how is this ? 
gear?” 

“T’m not Sister Octavia any longer,’ she said, 
colouring, as she held out the glass “I'm 
Georgie Vernon; and as to my cap-—my poor 
cap—he took it off my head, and threw it into 
the fire.” 

“Well, I must say you lock better without it. 
But whatisone man’s gain is another man’s loss, 
What’s to become of the hospital? How will 
they do without Sister Octavia! and, pray, who 
is to nurse me!” 

* The hospital will be made amends to in other 
ways. He says that wretched fortune of mine 
that has caused all the mischief, most of it. may 
gothere. As for you, lam going to nurse you 
just as well without my cap as with it. Iam not 
going home tiil you are about again, and able to 
come with us,” glancing at Gilbert, as if desiring 
him at once to endorse this invitation. “If you 
are a good patient we will be able to travel on 
Christmas Eve,” 

He was a good patient, and Christmas Day 
found them all at the Manor, 

Who shall describe the delight of Alick and 
Jack, and Mr. Lumaden, and, indeed, of the 
whole household, to behold the long-missing 
master and mistress back again under their own 
roof, “never, never,” as she assured the boys, 
very fervently, ‘‘ to go away ever any more,” nor 
the amazement of the neighbours to see Mrs, 
Vernon in church ou Christmas morning, look- 
ing brighter, and prettier, and happier than 
ever. 

A proud man was Gilbert as he placed the new 
wedding-ring and diamond guard on Georgie’s 
finger, and said, — 

“Here is my Christmas-box darling. 


said Colonel Trevor, 
What has become of your head 


It’s not 











necessary, I know, a new ring, but it’s a fancy on 

my part, and it is an untold satisfaction to me to 

know that you never were anyone else’s wife but 

mine, in spite of all that we have gone be a 

together and separately, on account of the J'wo 

Marriages |” 
* * * * 

One word in conclusion about a few of the other 
people ip the story. 

Binks is head housemaid at the Manor, and 
sometimes forgets herse’’, and addresses: her 
mistress as ‘ Mrs. George.” 

She shakes her head, and likes people to think 


| that she knows @ great deal more than the rest 


of the world, 

She bids fair to become an old family servant, 
as she declares it was the best day of her life she 
ever took service with Mrs. Vernon, and she will 
never leave until she is pub outside the door by 
main force ; but it ie not unlikely that she will 
lend an ear some day to the second coachman. 

And Maggie is in the kitchen, an excellent, 
hard-working servant, 

The family keep a good deal of company, 
Colonel Trevor is a standing dish, and devoted to 
Mrs, Vernou-—-or Sister Octavia, as he sometimes 
calle her in fun. 

Lady Fanny has been down, and paid a state 
visit, and pryed about, and poked her aristocratic 
old nose everywhere, but there is no little tiny 
ekeleton of any sort to be seen. 

It is evident that Georgie and Gilbert have not 
a secret between them ; that they are as happy ag 
the day is long; and the old lady has to bring 
back these héavy tidings to her niece in London, 
Miss Lizzie Fane, who has not been among the 
bidden guests, 

“No, Gilbert,” said Georgie, with her handg on 
his shoulders, “There, I will be firm. I never 
can forgive—no, I won’t say that! I never can 
forget her treachery.. She shail mever come into 
my house. Why should I ask a person I don’t 
want tocome? You wicked man ! do you want 
me to be a hypocrite ?” 
no! Perhaps, Georgie, you . are 

“Perhapa? Of course I am right. Oh, Gil- 
bert, if she came down here I know she would 
set her cap at the Colonel, and marry him wil- 
lingly.” 

“The Colonel is not a man to be married: off: 
hand, my dear, against his will.” 

“ Well, maybe not; and, anyway, he says he 
is going to stay single till he finds eomeone like 
me. Hecan never do that, can he? Come, be 


| quick, and say somethin nice,” looking at him , 


archly, 

“Tasy he spoils you. Will thatdo?” 

“ Gilbert,” pinching him, “tell me something 
honestly. Did not Lizzie try her best to—to 
marry you, not so very long ago? I was told she 
did,” she added significantly. 

“You should not believe all you hear, you 
know,” colouring at the remembrance of # certain 
interview. 

“Oh, well, I won’t tease you any more, You 
have answered my question,” , 

“ How?” incredulously. 

*‘ Never you mind, I am going to the station 
now to fetch Sister Katherine. have ordered 
the omnibus, as I have promised to take the 
boys, Their legs are getting so long and so fear- 
red in the way in the brougham when there are 

our,” 

“You can’t stir a yard without those boys,” 
he said, with a smile. ‘ Well, as there’s an off- 
chance of Crosby comin the same train, I’!] 
come too, Trevor and id will go on the box, and 
one of us will coach you.” 

“Yea; but, Gilbert, dear,” very earnestly, 


| “he is not to drive, especially the chestnuts.” 


And why not, you goose ?” 

“ Because he is always upsetting himself and 
other people. He confesses it, he glories in it. 
You know it’s not three months since he broke 
we ribs, and very nearly your neck into the 
argain.” 

“Y know; I'm nov very likely to forged that 
ina hurry. I believe, in my heart, Georgie, that 
i have to thank that very accident for having 
you here to-day.” ; 

To this Mrs. Vernon eays something that 





sounds like the word “ Nonsense,” and that she 
would have been there anyhow ; and, putting 
hes arm in his, sheleads him out of the room as 
a distant noise of champing, stamping on gravel, 
and wheels, and a couple of children’s. voices is 
suddenly heard through an open door, and thus 
Gilbert and Georgie pass out of sight | 


[THE END. ] 








CYNTHIA’S PERIL. 


—20i— 
CHAPTER I. 


THREE girls are watching the ‘sunset from a 
flower-wreathed balcony in the Hotel Creve- 
copur. 

"Fhe youngest, 8 dark-eyed fairy, whose colour 
changes with every passing emotion, rests her 
arm on the low balustrade, and pillows her soft 
cheek on her “oe iets. fasion : 

0 ite to a slender , somewhat 
saleeunh older-looking, leans back in a low chair 
in ful and complete repose. 

etween them stands » handsonie brunétte, 
her hands lightly clasped behind her, her. eyes 
half closed as though nothing in earth or sky 
could repay her for the trouble of opening them. 

‘* How beautiful it is here,” says the kneeling 
girl, gazing intently over the grassy slopes, bor- 
oak with thickets of myrtle and roae, shaded 
by orange treea, and dotted with marble foun- 
tains, whose silver epray turns rosy in the ceepen- 
ing sunset, 

“Of course,” replies the one who  stande 
behind, “ But baving. said ‘how beautiful’ to 
exactly the same thing; at exactly the same hour; 
for seven consecutive evenings, the expression be- 
comes raonotonous, I confess to suffering from 
want of human interest.” ‘aa } 

“Human interest meanivg flirtation!” asks 
the girl reclining in the chair, whose voice is as 
soft), ds the brown eyes’ she raises when she 


speaks, " 

Tf you prefér to call it so,” 

“ Flirtation ! detestable word!” exclaims the 
younger girl, energetically. ‘‘I should: like to 
blot it out of the dictionary, aud expel it from 
society. They are only women without hearts, 
and men without heads ‘who flirt,’*) 

“Thanks for the compliment., Wait till your 
turn comes.” x 

“That it never will!” eried the first speaker, 
her eyes flashing, her cheeks flushing, « “Perhaps 
I may some day really love,” she-adds in sdfter 
tones, “ but I will never play at loving.” 

‘All very well for you, Firefly,’ answers the 
fair-haired girl, pensively. ‘“ You can afford to 
indulge in the luxury of falling im love, and even 
marrying for love, if you like. You, Olivia, will 
probably make reasonable combination of love 
and mouey. Bat I, whocan do neither, console 
rayself by mild flirtation, Itis the borderland of 
feeling.” - ’ 

“« What immorality, Cynthia !” 

“By no means, I draw a very clear line, f 
never flirt with mazried men. I never lead boys 
on, and make absurd avowa!s for the re of 
laughing at them, I have reduced flirtation to a 
science, You cannot,” she says, with just pride, 
* you cannot pretend that anyone ever broke his 
heart for me.’ 

‘‘ Why do you say you can never marry ?” asks 
Olivia. 

‘Am I nob penniless,” Cynthia answers, her 
delicate cheeks flushing ‘slightly. ‘I will never 
make @ poor man’s struggle yeb harder, and 
I will never marry a rich man, even if I care for 
him. He might doubt me, and I might doubt 


m 

‘You might find some new Lord of Burleigh.” 

* There is not one to be found, When people 
pretend now-a-days it is that they are rich, not 
that they are poor.” \ 

Pe may + soar Gs and ee wt 
coolly aa you like; ia,” says Firefly. “You 
reves fi ote mag nin it will wake, and 
then you will not wait to ask whether the mao 
you love is either rich or poor.” : 
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“Do you speak from experience, my dear.” 

“ As for you, Olivia,” continues Firely, not 
jeigning to reply, “I don’t venture to say that 
your heart will ever wake, for Lam not at all sure 
that you have one.” 

“So much the better for me,” answered Miss 
Stanhope, lightly. “I don’t want to be troubled 
with a heart which might plunge me into 
penury.” te 

“And would you marry a poor man,’ Firefly,” 
inquires Cynthia, ; 

“I don’t think I should ever love a rich one,” 
she answers,’ contemplatively. “I should not 
take any interest in @ prosperous person. My 
»w bition is to help the man I love—to be indis- 
pensable to him, I should like to have been the 
wife of Palissy the Potter. But of all the 
women I have ever heard of I should most have 
liked to bé Lady Beaconsfield.” > 

(\t this moment. there is a rustle amidst the 
foliage. An gt gaye ge nn be 
men in tourist suits ‘step ’ the veranda 
below, and s#tcoll down the’terrace, : 

‘ How long can they have been there? They’ 
must have heard every word,” cries‘ Firefly, in 


dismay, 

“Tt does nof matter in the least whether they 
_— or not,” replies Miss Stanhope, with cool 
disdain. 


“But if they are staying here we shall meet 
them at dinner, How can we ever look at them 
after their hearing all our nonsense?” asks Fire- 
fly, in an of mortification and wrath. 

“‘ Perhaps they are not staying in the hotel,” 
interposes Cynthia ; “they may only have been 
making an inquiry or a call, they are here 
they will supply Olivia with ‘human ivterest.’ 
What a pity there are not three.” 

© Not at all,” says Olivia, shaking out her lisse 
ruffles, and turning to give a swift glance at the 
mirror behind het, “ Both poor creatures will 
fall ‘victims to Firefly at first sight, as usual 
Then she will show a shade of preference for one 
and Oynthia and I will struggle for the other,” 

“You may take'the other without any struggle 
at all,” esys Miss Ligonier. “You kaow my 
principles ; I hever yet saw mortal man ‘who could 
change 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Av a'levents, my dears, they are gentlemen,” 
says Mrs. Ligonier. me 

Wrapped in an Indian shaw!, which she carries 
every as her patent of nobility, she hag 
bee into vat thr <cceora after dinner and sits 

ere, addressing her young charges. 

Cynthia, pale and tranquil, stands beside her 
aunt's low seat. Firefly and Mies Stanhope are 
walking up and down, pausing every now and 
then to listen to the words of wisdom that fall 
from their duenna’s lips. 

_ “You must have observed,” she continues, 
“ that they have not given way to the idle habit 
so common amongst travelling “Englishmen of 
dining in morning costume—plainly saying, ‘ the 
people I am about to meet are not worth the 
trouble. of dressing for.’” 

_ Certainly these young men make themselves 
hideous after the most oe ae fashion.” 

“ Now, why call it hideous, Olivia?” remon. 
straied Mra. Ligonier. “It is well underatood 
that the crucial test‘of a gentleman is the ability 
to wear evening dress,” 

“But, Aunt Ella, can anything be more in- 
artistic, more unbecoming? I grant that if a 
man does not look like » waiter in it, nothing will 
make him do so,” 

“ Nevertheless, I am not certain about these 
people being gentlemen,” says Firefly, donbt- 
fully. “In the firet place, they listened to what 
we were saying, and in the next they—one of 
them—langhed.” 

“But,” suggested Cynthia smiling, “ it really 
was enough to tax anyone’s gravity to hear 
Firefly’s pathetic aspiration to be a second Lady 
Beaconsfield.” 

“My dears,” resumes Mrs, Ligonier, in her 
customary tone of authority, “they are gentle- 
men. Did not you notice their names? Penrith 





is a very good old English name-—very good, 
indeed. There are Ponriths of Stukeley, and 
Penriths of Axholme; and Penriths of Westmore- 
land. One of my most intimate early friends 
married a Penrith of Westmoreland ; I feel con- 
fident this is her son.” 

* And who is the other great unknown ?” 

“ Farrant Copley—the celebrated Farrant Cop- 
ley—an artist of most unquestionable genius. 

¢ Prince has taken some notice of him. He 
works slowly, and so, though his pictures now 
command & great price, he sells too few to make 
a fortune.” 

**'And which is which ?” ‘asks Olivia. 

“Which' of what!” says Mre. Ligonier, bewil- 
dered, “The pictures }” 

“ No, nothe men.” 

“ Oh, the tall fair one is the artist ; the short 
dark one is Mr, Penrith.” ©" 

“ He is certainly not short.” 

Well, by comparison. “The shorter, dark one, 
if you are s¢ exact, He is ‘startlingly like his 
dear mother—I see it-especially in the eye. And 
my cousins, the Durants, who are intimate with 
ig Copley, always spoke of him as tall and 


As Mrs. Ligonier utters the lest words she 
rises slowly, Carefully draws round her shoulders 
the costly draperies on which she prides herself 
next only to the integrity of her genealogical 
tree, and moves down the verandah, followed by 
her attendaxit nymphs. 

At the entrance they come fave to face with 
the young men they have been discussing, who 
stand aside to let the ladies pass, 

But the ladies do not pass. 

‘To the boundless and undisguised amazement 


of the stran Mrs. Ligonier pauses before 
them, drops the eyeglass through which she has 
been closely inspecting them, extends her hand to 
the “shorter dark man,” and says with an 


ineffable mixture of dignity and condescension, —- 

“Texercise one of the privileges of age, Mr. 
Penrith, and introduce myself to the son of a 
very old friend, You are a Westmoreland Pen- 
rith, I know—a Penrith of Lyndale. You may 
naturally wonder how I know, as there are so 
many branches of that old family. Well, in 
my hurable degree, I possess one of the facul- 
ties of our Royal Fatnily. T never forget a face, 
Mrs, Herne Penrith of Lyndale was my favourite 
schooliellow, and you are the image of your 
mother.” 

The gentieman to, whom this prolonged 
greeting is addressed looks confounded, partly, no 
doubt, by the, unexpected recognition, parily 
by the three pairs of bright eyes fixed on him 
with demure amusement, In his confusion he 
seems almost inclined to deprecate the “ great- 
ness thrust upon him;” but his companion, 
whose hand is on his arm, gives ita significant 
pressure, and he bows to Mrs. Ligonier in 
silence, 

“Your friend, Mr. Farrant Copley,” that 
lady continues, “needs. no introduction, save 
from the herald of fame. It is always a deep 


pleasure to become acquainted in person with | 


those whom we have long admired in their 
works, Mr. Copley, permit an obscure but 
fervent devotee of your beautiful art to con- 
gratulate you on your successes,” 

It is now Mr. Copley’s turn to look confused 
and miserable, 

“I suppose,” continues Mrs. Ligonier, en- 
cou 
ing spot with a view to studying mountain 
atm .and effects of colouring for future 
use f’ 

* By no means,” says the young man, hastily, 
“ My only intention is to have a complete holiday, 
et the young reprobate in the spelling 

I said to my friend here, ‘Come and be 
idle with me.’” 

Mrs. Ligonier smiles. 

“Some clever man has assured us,” she says, 
“that it is only industrious people who under- 
stand how to enjoy idleness. In ‘hat case you 
oug’.t to appreciate it fully, after your great 
works,” ; 

Mr. Farrant Copley looks beseechingly at his 
companion, 


» “you have come to this enchant- | 











* Allow me to explain a little idiosyneracy of 
of this fellow’s,” says Mr. Penrith, passing his 
hand lightly through the artist's arm. ‘* He 
can’t bear to: hear his pictures alluded to. If 
you wish to make him happy you must indulge 
his fancy for travelling in mufti, so to speak, as 
one of the undistinguished herd, 

‘Ror shame, Mr, Copiey,” says Mrs, Ligonier, 
playfully shaking a jewelled finger at him. 
“You will almost make us believe you are 
ashamed of your noble profession.” 

“No, indeed,” he answers, earnestly, “the 
profession has far more reason to be ashamed 
of me,” 

‘Modeaty of true genius!” exclaims his 
admirer, adding, as she turns to the three girls, 
“allow me to introduce you to my nieces, Miss 
Stanhope, Miss Cynthia Ligonier, and Miss 
Esdell,” 

After this the young men have no alternative 
bub to re-enter the salon in the train of the 
ladies, and remain dutifully in attendance on 
them while coffee is served. 

Mra, Ligonier draws. Mr. Penrith into an 
animated conversation on his family history, of 
which she evidently knows a t deal more 
than he does, and Mr. Copley turns to Miss 
Stanhope, saying,-~ 

You are quite old inhabitants of the Hotel 
Crévecoour compared to ourselves, Won't you 
help me to.a description of the country! People 
are so much more intrresting when one knows 
something about them.” 

“Tt would require a very lively imagination 
to make any of the people Aere interesting,” 
the young lady answers,. composedly. ‘' You 
know, of course, that the proprietaire claims to 
be # descendant of the oid house of Crdveccur, 


| and keeps the hotel intensely exclusive, and 


proportionately dull, In the great eetabligh- 
ments on the coast you stand some chance of 
being amused. Here, I warn you, when you 
have ‘done’ the scenery, you will be bored to 
death.” 

“That is quite impossible~--under present 
circumstances,” 

“There are not enough of us to be amusing,” 
Miss Stanhope proceeds. ‘Nob enough for 
rivairies, coteries, or even quarrels, Look at 
M. Alain and his wife, for instance, Can suy 
couple be imagined more decorous or more 
dull$” 

Mr. Copley laughs. 

“Content to dwell in decencies for ever,” he 
says, 

“That little, withered, yellow-looking creature 
opposite—M. de Morvaix—is said to be the 
Rothschild of Naples, He is of French extraction 
(helped himself, I think, to the de), but is equaliy 
fluent in Italian, German, and English. Much 
proverbially wanting more, he, being so very 
rich, married « gold digger’s deughier in the 
days when there was gold to dig, and inherited 
his father-in-law’a nuggets. Madame, ib id sup- 
posed, had little but her forsune to recommend 
her, for she is never seen in public.” 

“Did you say he came from Naples *” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I can add an item to your account of 
him, Itis not his fault that he is here en far'con 
this time. His wife died last year.” 

“Are you sure?” asks Miss Stanhope. 

“ Quite certain. I was staying in Naples at 
the time, and wanted to see him on business, 
but could not do so because of his eeclusion.” 

Miss Stanhope plays abseutly with her bouques, 
till some of its scented petale strew the ground. 

“Well, you have surprised me,” she says, 
rousing herself with an effort. “I wonder we 
had not heard of it before.” 

“SodolL Those three attenuated women of 
only toa certain age, with wild and scanty locks, 
remind me of the weird sisters.” 

“We cali them the Fates,” says Miss Stan- 
hope, laughing. “And I am afraid there is not 
one of the three who would hesitate to snap our 
thread of life at this moment if she thought we 
were laughing at her. Bus sow, Mr. Copley, we 
must be silent, for BaronGrdter is going to sing 
a Schlummerlied or & Lebewohl, 
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CHAPTER IT, 


A wr5k has passed since the two friends 
arrived at the Hétel Crévecour ; a week of such 
close companionship with Mrs. Ligonier’s party-— 
such riding, walking, and boating together, such 
botanising in the woods, and stargazing in the 
gardens, as may be fairly reckoned equal to six 
months of ordinary intercouree. 

Mrs. Ligouier is aaturally indolent, and her 
favourite mode of enjoying the lovely southern 
coasb is by sitting in the hotel gardens, listening 
to the gossip of some equally unenterprising 
traveller, or half dozing over a novel in the shady 
salon, 

Her utmost activity is driving slong the 
smoothest available road in the easiest available 
carriage, 

Beyond this, not even her affection for her 
young charges can drag her; but she fully realises 
that they may require a little more excitement, 
and joyfully hauds them over to the protecting 
care of their new acquaintances. 

Mrs. Ligonier’s confidence in the young 
tourists is not grounded only on whatshe knows 
of their antecedents 

She has shrewdness and social experience, and 
reads in the faces and manners of the twe friends 
that it would not be possible to them to misin- 
terpret or presume on her encouragement. 

Half-a-dozen times a day she coogratulates 
herself on the fortunate and romantic chance 
which sent her old friend's son to their hotel. 

Thus the young men have been frankly 
adopted as the natural escort, the constant 
attendants of the ladies, 

Mrs. Ligonier says openly that they are the 
most charming couple she has ever seen, and (ex- 
cept for old associations) she does not know 
which she likes beat. 

Mise Stanhope treate them with her accus- 
tomed impartia! condescension, half haughty half- 
coquettish, 

Cynthia iz gentle, serene, and friendly with 
both. Firefly alone holds aloof. To Mr, Penrith 
ahe is distantly, coldly courteous ; but for Farrant 
Copley she has not s word. 

On this particular morning she has made her 


way, sketch-book in hand, before the sun becomes | 


oppresnively hot, toa lonely side path that curves 
abruptly round the brow of a steep ascent, and 
ends in & little plateau, facing an opening in the 
trees—through which— over thickets of arbutus 
and myrtle clothing the almost precipitous 
descent--the far blue line of the ocean can be 
seen, 

The solitude, the rich, soft, scented air, the 
wide expanse of woodland and pasture over 
which from her sheltered nook the girl lovks 
down, charm her into a day dream. She takes off 
her hat and lets the little breeze, always straying 
ataongst those rocky heights, stir her dark hair, 
She makes a few rough jottings in the sketch- 
book open on her knee ; but fancy is busy with 
fairer pictures, and she is leaning back against the 
moss-clad rock in delicious idleness, when a rustle 
amongst the branches below, and a quick, light 
step on the fallen Jeaves etart'ed her, and she 
looks up to meet the earnest gaze of Farrant 
Copley. 

Most girls would welcome suvh a handsome 
apparition, av adding what Mise Stanhope calls 
“human interest” to the scene. But Firefly, 
“ severe in youthful beauty,” atarts to her feet 
with a look of unmietakeable annoyance, and she 
still stands, as if poised for instant flight, while 
Mr. Copley makes a pathetic appeal, 

“Why do you eo persistently avoid me, Miss 
Esdell! What have I done to deserve your 


averted looks, your monosyllabic answers? Why | 


have you now put aside your pencil and your 
drawing, and prepared to fly! I will go at once 
myeeif, of course, rather than drive you away. 
But I should much prefer to stay here for a few 
moments if you will also stay.” 

All the time he is pleading the giz] fixes her 
dark enquiring eyes on his face, as though she 
would read his inmost thoughts. Then she quietly 
replies, fastening her sketch-book,—- 

“You cannot expect me to go on with my 
drawing before you—a famous artist—when [ 
only amuse myecl! like a schvol-girl,” 








Mr, Farrant Copley giyes an impatient sigh. 

“T do wish you would all of you drop the 
‘famous artist,’” he says, wearily, “and only 
think of me as a friend. But forgive me, Miss 
Eedell ; you evade my question. You are not 
always sketching, but you always avoid me.” 

Again the sweet eyes give him that scrutinizing 
inspection ; and Firefly aske, with the straight- 
forward simplicity of a child,— 

“ re you really wish to know why I avoid 
you?” 

“ Certainly Ido. More than anything else in 
the world.” 

“Well, the first evening you came here you 
listened to what my friends and I were saying, 
and you laughed at what I said. When one is 
very much in earnest it is most annoying to be 
laughed at.” 

‘The listening was base, I admit it. But at 
firat it was quite unintentional, and afterwarde, 
think of the temptation! We men so seldom 
have a chance of even guessing what girls really 
think and feel. And how could you tell that it 
was I who laughed }” 

“ Oh, I know your laugh.” 

There is a flattering inference to be drawn from 
this reply though the young speaker's tone is one 
of rebuke, which sends the blood to Farrant 
Copley’s face. 

“Yes, Miss Esdell, it was I; but if you 
imagined I was laughing at you you made a cruel 
mistake. Ask Penrith. Why, your words were 
so precisely the expression of the feeling I think 
noblest in woman—of all I most despaired of 
finding in a ‘nineteenth century girl—thab my 
friend said to me as we turned away, ‘ You have 
found your ideal at last.” Ask Penrith.” 

“That I certainly shall not,” she says, with a 
little air of offended dignity. “ Of course I take 
your word, If you say a thing was so, I believe 
it.” 

A dreadful look of guilt crosses the young 
man’s face, but he says, fervently,— 

“In this case, you may assuredly take my 
word,” 

“Then that being so, why did you laugh!” 

“Someone defines wit as the association of 
incongruous ideas. You unconsciously suggested 
two most incongruous ideas to me. Do you 


| remember saying you could have wished to be 


Lady Beaconsfield }” 

“ Yes,” Firefly admits, colouring a little. 

“Well, I happened to see that lady in the 
Park on one of the last Joccasions, I suppose, 
of her appearing there. I had been looking 
at you as we walked - from the lake—your 
balcony is clearly visible, you know, all the 
way—and when you spoke I had a mental 
vision—a bowed, feeble figure; a lined, worn, 
hollow face ; and a terrible, unmistakable brown 
wig, fastened down by a sort of strap of velvet ; 
you know the way I mean /” 

** And then,” says Miss Esdell, her scarlet lips 
quivering, her brilliant eyes flashing after her 
fashion when deeply moved—the fashion which 
haz gained her the name of Firefly—“then you 
laughed.” F 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam surprised at you. Instead of looking 
ab her with interest and res , instead of 
thinking, ‘that is the woman who has been her 
husband’s earthly providence—who freely gave 
beauty, prestige, and mouey to help an unknown 
man who loved her ;' you only saw the wrinkles 
and the feeblenessand the false hair ; and when 


| you remembered them you laughed. Now I 


know what an object of ridicule I should be to 
you if we met again twenty years hence,” 

“That is unjust,” he answers, eagerly, “If 
one feels a—a strong regard for any one, age and 
infirmity only strengthens it. And, indeed, you 
are rather too hard on me altogether. J was not 
turning Lady Beaconsfield’s age and appearance 
into ridicule in themselves ; it was only the con- 
trast between them and you which struck me. 
Still, I frankly admit that you look at things 
from a higher level than I do. Now I have 
made a full confession cannot we be friends ? 
Sey yes, and I will go away and leave you to 
continue your sketch in peace.” 

‘*If we are to be friends,” she replied, after a 
moment’s pause, “I don’t see why you should go 





find such a 


away at all, You will not easil 
etch that can 


point of view asthis. As to my 
""Thus permitted Ma, Oop Views 

us i to remain, Mr, Cop Ww 
himself on the ledge of rock at Firefly’s feet, 
and, resting on his elbow, contemplates in silence 
the vast panorama. 

“Ie it not beautiful $” Firefly asks, after a few 
seconds. “ Far too beautiful ever to be got into 
a picture, you know. All we can hope to do is 
to take away some aids to memory.” 

“My memory will need no help to retain the 
picture I see now,” answers arrest Copley, 
looking up at her, 

“If you tell your friend of this particular 
spot,” remarks Firefly, putting on her hat and 
beginning to descend the steep path, “let it be 
under pledges of the strictest secrecy. No one 
knows it now, except Cynthia and ourselves, 
The tourists run in grooves, and never make 
discoveries. Fancy how horrid it would be to 
come here some day and find the Fates sitting 
bolt upright on our dear little plateau, that 
horrid Italian banker hed among the rocke 
like the gnome of the tz mountains, and Sir 
William and Lady Smith covering the mose with 
corks and chicken bones.” 

“Don’t speak of.it!” cries Farrant Copley. 
“Trust me, I will never bring such desecration 
on your favourite spot,” 


. CHAPTER IV. 


For once Miss Stanhope’s prediction is not 
fulfilled. Firefly has not taken both newcomers 
captive. Farraut Copley, indeed, is never volun- 
tarily out of her presence now that a treaty of 
friendship has been ratified between them. Hie 
retiring disposition—a little proud, a little shy, 
and not a little sensitive—seems to catch warmth 
and brightness from her vivacity. Life with 
Firefly is nob without breezes and clouds, but it 
is never becalmed in dulvess, or shipwrecked in 
insincerity. 

It is more difficult to decide where Mr. Pen- 
rith will bestow his allegiance, He seems to find 
great amusement in talking to Olivia Stanhope, 
but all the time his — demand Cynthia’s sym- 
pathy. If he sits with Mrs. Ligonier, his oon 
follows the slender, tranquil figure by whose 
side Firefly flite. When Cynthia is absent he is 
abstracted and restless. Yet when she is present 
any one clee may sit beside her, may engage her 
in conversation, so that Mr. rith from a safe, 
not too great distance, can fix those expressive 
eyes of his upon her face, listen and look op. On 
the whole, the party at present assembled in the 
Hotel Crévecceur seem to find existence satis- 
factory. oa a al 

“ Yes,” says Mrs. Ligonier, pacing slowly up 
and rb ay sheltered between tall hedges 
of sweet-ecented shrubs. “ Yes, we are pro- 
longing our stay bere much more than I at first 
intended.” : f 

“J hope you have no immediate idea of bring- 
ing it to a close?” inquires Mr. Penrith, by her 
side, Cynthia, at o little distance, is gathering 
flowers, : 

“No; I cannot say that I have. The girls 
seer to like the place, and it suits me very well. 
And then ”-—most graciously—" we bave the ad- 
vantage of pleasant society, now that you and 
your friend are here. It is impossible, you 
know, quite impossible to associate intimately 
with mere travelling companions.” —_ 

“ Bat a party like yours is almost independent 
of society.” : 

“My dear young friend, women @re never in- 
dependent of men, They ought not to be, they 
cannot be; they were not intended to be. And 
when forced by circumstances to dispense with » 
male escort in travelling, you can hardly imagine 
how pleasant it is to meet with an hereditary 
friend like yourself—if I may be permitted to 
use the expreesion—to whom one could fly for 
protection or advice. Then our encounter was 
delightfully romantic. We might bave met 
hundred times in London crowds without my 
being struck by your strong likeness to your dear 
mother.” 


~ 
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“We might indeed,’ assentes Mr, Penrith, fer- 
vently. ER 

“My love,” resumes Mrs, Ligonier, as 
Cynthia joins them, “Iam tired. I will rest for 
a while on this comfortable seat. I wish you 
would look for Firefly.’ 

“She has gone to Mont Reupéte with Mr. 
Farrant Copley, aunt, to see the sunset.” 

“Then I do wish you would follow her-— 
follow ber and tell her to return without, loiter- 
ing. The temperature. becomes perceptibly 
lowered when once the sun -has gone down, aud 
she never will remember that she has weak lungs 
like her poor dear mother,” 

Mr, Penrith hesitates for a second, then says, 
turning to Cynthia,— 

Will you allow me to go with you ?” 

‘* There is not the slightest necessity,” answers 
Cynthia, who has noticed h®slight pause. “I 
know my way om 

“My dear,” ramonstrates Mrs, Ligonier, 
‘Mr. Penrith will greatly oblige me by accom- 
panying you; I never liked your wandering 
about these alone.” 

“It is nob worth contesting,” answers Cynthia, 
and the youn ple waik together up the 
shady avenue, the suulight makes a pat- 
tern of leaves on Mag oy white gown, and 
turns her shining into a halo round the 
delicate, grave face, 


Mrs. Ligonier, following them with her eyes, 
thinks what a handsome pair they are. 

Mr. Penrith, a little taller than Cynthia, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with his step and g full 


of energy and animation, seems formed by nature 
pr —— the slender, supple, graceful figure by 
side, 

Mrs, jer ia no matehmaker ; she would 
not lift a finger to force on the most advantageous 
connection. 

But if this well-born, well-endowed young man 
were to take a fancy to her beautiful portionless 
niece it would be only human nature to rejoice, 

Very little of her comfortable income is at her 
own disposal, and though, being good-natured, 
she often wishes she could make some provision 
for Cynthia, being also self-indulgent, it never 
occurs to her to make any cacrifices in order to do 
so. It would be very satisfactory indeed, she 
thinks, if some one would do it for her. And how 
interesting if the old friendship between herself 
and Herne Penrith’s mother were to expand, as 
one might say, into a marriage between the 
younger members of their fdtmilies ! Quite a little 
romance | 

So muses Mrs, Ligonier, reclining in the shade, 
while the unconscious inhabitants of her caatle in 
the sir pass slowly beyond her ken. 

They keep an unbroken silence till the grounds 
of the Hotel Crévecceur have been left behind, 
and they begin to ascend a narrow path—narrow, 
rugged, solitary, and aad. 

Then Mr. Penrith remarks, glancing at his 
companion, “I think it is as well that you did 
not come alone, You see, the ascent is not 
cheerful, and in some places bardly safe.” 

“No,” Cynthia answers, giving a slight shiver 
though the air is warm, “The road looks almost 
as lonely as—my life.” 

Cyuthia rarely speaks of her own feelings, and 
she does so now in a tone of such pathos that 
Herne Penrith is touched, though he thinks, 
rather a “I wonder whether this con- 
dential mood is one of the phages of flirtation 
reduced to a science ?” 

Then he eaye, aloud,— 

“TI should not have called your life lonely, you 
are surrounded by friends.” 

“To not one of whom I am indispensable ; and 
that, you know—or perhaps you do not know, 
being a man—is the one thing needful to most 
women. I write Aunt Ella’s letters, pay her 
bills, look after her tradespeople and servants, 
and if I were to die to-morrow she would find a 
hundred girls to do just as much for her, Mr. 
Penrith,” she says, with the deepest earnestness, 
‘sometimes I am so heartsick of this objectleas 
existence that I could turn maid-servant or sister 
of charity to escape from it,” 

“I don’t think you look very fit for either 
vocation,” 

“That ie the worst of it, I am fit for nothing 








but the trivial round of which I am so utterly 
weary.” 

‘* There are your cousins——”’ 

“ My cousins ? Yes, I am very fond of them, of 
course. Indeed, I love Firefly with all my heart, 
But she and Olivia will form closer ties, and if I 
live a few years I shall be one of the most lonely 
women on the face of the earth.” 

“ And why should not you form closer ties }” 

“Nothing is less likely,” she answers, coldly, 
avd Herne Penrith remembers what he overheard 
her say in the balcony. 

“Really, I beg your pardon,” she adde more 
lightly, “ for talking so much about myself. Ido 
not know how I have been led to do so.” 

He does not say that no subject could be more 
interesting to him, but perhaps his attentive look 
tells her, speaks as plainly as words. Her own 
eyes are dim with tears, as she looks again up the 
wild lonely path. Is thie the placid Oynthia, 
whose soft reserve and tranquil dignity seem to 
screen her from common cares ¢ 

Mr, Penrith starts as his companion, regaining 
her composure, asks quietly,—- 

“How far do you suppose we are from the 
summit now ?” 

“ Not more than half a mile. The path winds 
round the mountain, It is quite unprotected, 
and this short dry is as slippery as ice,” 

“Yes; and Firefly is alwaye so rash. I hope 
for once she will be careful.” 

"My friend will take care of her. They are 
great allies now. Is it a dangerous frigadship 
for him }” 

No, I should think not—why ?” 

“ Sup it should not stop short at friend- 
ship !- He is not exactly a rich man.” 

* Firefly is rich enough for both.” 

“Would she marry a poor man ?” 

“Tf she cared for him—certainly, Firefly is 
just the girl to delight in making a sacrifice— 
what the world would call a sacrifice—for the 
man she loved.” 

“And you, Miss Ligonier—would you marry a 


poor man 

“No ; for then the sacrifice would have to be 
on his side,” 

* He would not think so.” 

“But I should be certain of it. I know how 
poverty narrows life, and sours temper, and 
weakens affection. No; I would never bring that 
curse on anyone who cared for me.” 

‘* You would never turn it into a blessing, you 
mean, by sharing it. Then I suppose,” persists 
Mr. Penrith, with strange bitterness, “ you will 
only accept the band that offers you a heavy 

ae,”” 


Cynthia’s pale cheeks for once flush to as hot 
a crimson as Firefly's can wear. 

“JT would far rather die!" she cries. “ If I 
loved a rich man I would not marry him, lest I 
should be s of baseness. ‘ But,” she 
added, haughtily, “Ido not know why I should 
defend myself, nor what right you have to accuse 


me, 

“I beg your pardon. I know I have not the 
shadow of Tight. I wish to heaven I had!” he 
mutters under his breath ; and just as the words 
escape his lips he has to stand aside as much as 
is possible on that restricted footway, to make 
room for a couple who are slowly and cautiously 
descending. 

Not the couple of whom they are in search, 
but a most ill-assorted pair: the little, withered 
shambling Italian banker, who hurries by with 
the briefest possible salutation, and Olivia 
Stanhope. 

Her bright colour is not a shade heightened 
either by the unwonted exercise or the unex- 

meeting, and her bright eyes flashed a 
ce of scornful defiance at Cynthia’s averted 


“ How can Olivia,” exclaims Miss Ligonier ; as 
she resumed her upward way. “How can 
Olivia endure M. de Morvaix !” 

“Why not!” asks Penrith, sarcastically, ‘‘ he 
is well versed in the literature of ledgers. And 
as to his appearance, he cannot be more wrinkled 
than his bank notes, nor yellower than his 

1d.” 
se Do you kuow, Mr, Penrith,” remarks Cynthia, 
with shy impulsiveness, “you often puzzle 





me, You seem so entirely to identify yourself 
with the poor, and speak with a kind of resent- 
ment of the rich, 1 is 80 odd in a rich man.” 
Now it is Hegse Penrith’s turn to flush hotly. 
“Twas not aware of it,” he says, “but no 
doubt you are right, I daresay I do puzzle you. 
em explain myself now, but some day I 


A few more steps, taken in silence, bring then 
to the brow of Mont Tempéis, where Firefly and 
Farrant Copley are waiting the setting of the 
suv. 

They are not on the actual summit of the 
mount, to which there is no footway, bul in a 
rocky recess a few feet below. 

The girl is sitting on a fragment of reck, her 
clasped hands resting on her knees, her dark hair 
floating over her shoulders, her dark eyes fixed 
ou the wide horizon, now dyed with nature's 
most royal colours under the parting rays, 

Farrant Copley stands beside her, his tal) 
flexible figure leaning against the cliff, hia pale, 
sensitive face, surmounted by thick, waving, 
closely-cut fair hair, turned not to the sunset 
glories, but to the girlish face #0 attentively 
watching them. 

Firefly looks round with a smile as the others 
approach, 

“So you have followed us? That was wise. 
You have no such visions of beauty in the 


ains, 

“Aunt Ella asked me to bring you thie,” says 
Cynthia, stooping to wrap a white shaw! round 
the girl’s slim shoulders ; “and to beg you to 
return the instant the sun sets,” 

Miss Kedell laughs. But both think as they 
look at her—-one of them with a pang of sudden 
desperate dread—that there is indeed too bright 
@ lustre in her eyes, too rich a crimson on her 
cheek, 

Then in silence they watch, while the glow- 
ing dise on which their eyes are fixed drops 
behinds the “ misty mountain tops ;” with every 
change in the sunset’s hues fresh depths are 
revealed in the distant hills, to disappear as the 
horizon swiftly darkens, 

‘If that dreary narrow path was like life,” 
says Cynthia, softly, to Mr. Penrith, “this vast 
shadowy expanse is like eternity. How trivial 
after all; how little the troubles of life look 
when we come face to face with Nature! What 
does it matter whether such @ drop in the ocean 
is bright or dark }” 

**It doesn’t strike me so at all,” cries Firefly, 
springing to her feet. ‘' 1b is just because life is 
so short that I want it to be happy. There is 
so much in this beautiful world to enjoy, and so 
little time to enjoy it in! I begrudge every 
moment that anybody wastes in tears or dis 
content,” 

“You are not likely to waste avy in either,” 
ee Farrant Copley, in a tone of intense 
conviction. 

“Tf your ideal of existence could be carried 
out, Firefly,” her cousin answers, “we should 
only get a Hye one-sided training. If there 
were no want there could be no help-—if there 
were no sorrow there could be no sympathy, 
It is only the angels who are fit for perfect 
ok 

‘That is all very well when people do exert 
themselves to help and sympathise. I wonder,” 
adds Miss Eedell, with one of those sadden 
coupe de main which make her a terror to the 
shallow and insincere—‘I wonder,” glancipg at 
Farrant Copley and Mr. Penrith, ‘“‘what you 
two have ever done to lighten the load of misery 
on other people’s shoulders }” 

* Not so much as we ought, I admit,” replies 
Farrant Copley, “but not absolutely nothing 
at all, You would be astonished if you were to 
see the dens where that fellow makes himaelf 
quite at home. I have often had to look for 
him in haunte no policeman would enter—and 
found him giving people the first kind word 
or helping hand they ever had in their lives.” ~ 

“ ]¢ is all your doing,” cries Penrith, laughing 
back at his friend. “I was the moat selfish little 
beggar imaginable till you took mein hand at 
Rugby.” 

Cynthia looks from one to-ihe other with 
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beaming eyes. Then she turns away with a | 
sigh 

“Are you tired!” asks Mr, Penrith, offering | 
her his arm. 


They have now begun the steep descent, and 
the soft summer evening is closing round them. 

* No, not at all. 
ful,” 


* You do not find even this bare mountain 


track unpleasant ' ‘= 

“ Not in the least,” 
“Would not,” he asks, loweri ing his tone 'to 
one half-playful, haif-1 vender—" would not the 
dreary mountain track of life be more endurable 
with a companion, especially when it goes down 
hill ? Is it’ not unwise to choose to tread it 
alone?” 

“It is not choice,” Oynthia answers: tremu- 
lously, after a moment's pause, “It is neces- 
sity.” 

As she speaks they are entering the Crévecoour 
gardens, and Firefly, springing forward, lays her 
hand on ber cousin’s arn. 

“Do you see who that is by the 
she exclaims with excitement. 
Malespina. I told you so, Cy 
be would come |’ 


(To be continued.) 


fountain ?” 
“Tt is Count 
uthia? I told you 








FACETIA. 


Sue wrote, “So kind and thoughtful of you to 
send me this little puppy ! So like you!” 

Mrs. Grppay: ‘I wonder where dead letters 
are buried?” Mrs, Hardbed : “In careless hus- 
bande’ pockets, a good many of them.” 

Surror (seeing flower on the table): ‘ May I 
take this as a token of your friendship?” 
Fashionable Miss: “Good gracious, no, sir! 
Why, that’s my new bonnet ! ” 

Jos: “I was taken for twenty-five to-day 
and | am only eighteen.”. Julia: ‘ What will 
you be taken for when you are twenty-five?” 
Josie : ‘* For better or worse, I hope.” 

* Yus,sir,” said the clerk, briskly, 
lace of all kinds. Would you like to 
ciennes or point lace 7” 
explained the customer, 

Wires (who haz had ‘her photograph taken) ; 
‘*T think the expression about the mouth, John, 
is too firm.” Husband: “A trifle, perhaps; but 
it was probably an effort for you to keep it shut 
my dear.” 

Mr. Hianri1: “ Where is that ‘Book of 
Etiquette and Complete Letter Writer?” Mrs, 
H.: “What do*you want of it?” Mr. H. : 
“TI want to write to the grocer to tell him I can’t 
pay him. 

Customer: ** How soon can you cut my hair !” 
Grub-street Barber: “John, run over and tell 
the editor if he’s done editin’ the paper to send 
me my scissors, Gentleman waitin’ for s hair- 
eut,” 

Missronary (disconsolately) : “ If the favourite 
wife of the chief could be converted, all would 
then be easy. But she says she can find nothing 
attractive in Christian civilization.” Wife (after 
reflection) ; “ Show her some fashion plates,” 

“Wire: ‘ William, I do think our boys are 
the worst Lever saw. I’m sure they don’t get it 
from me.” Husband (snappishly): “ Well, they 
don’t get it from me.” . Wife (reflectively) : “No, 
William ; you seem to have all yours yet,” 

“ You must cultivate decision of character and 
learn to say ‘No,’” said a father to: his son. 
Soon afterwards, when the father told his son 
to go to bed, the boy said “No,” with an 
emphasis that showed a remembrance of the 
Jeasou. 

VMasereyp Man: “Not married yet?” . Old 
Chum: “No, I’m not.” Married Man: *t Now 
see here, old boy, times are changing mighty 
fast. You take my advice and marry, before 
women get any more emancipated than they are 
already.” 


“we have 
eve Valen- 
* It’s a shoelace I want,” 


| 
| 





The walk has beeu delight | 
| It isn’t his fault t 


| there’s a leak, 
| waste. You’ it find it all dowa on the next 





‘*Too bad Miss Bwown's ¢o awfully uear- 
sighted, isn’t it, Chawlest” ‘ Y-a-as, me boy,” 
ibeL d’ye know, I’ve been told she weahs her 
glasses to bed.” “How's that, Haw-wy ¢” 
se aie she can wecognise the people she meets in 
er 


Hossanp : “ Why do you scold the butcher ? 
t the meat comes to the 
table all dried up, Scold the cook.” Wife: “I 
don’t dare to; but I’m in hopes that if I keep on 
scolding the butcher, he'll get mad, and come 
round and scold the cook.” 


Mavpie;: “Mamma sends her love, and wants 
you to come te tea as you promised!” Indy: 
“Yes, darling, Did mamma say at what time?” 
Maudie: “ Well-—not exactly. But I heard her 
tell papa she wanted to get it over as,.soon a3 
possible,” 


Dog-serten: “That ‘ere hanimal’s the: real 
steck, mum, and cheap at thirty shillings” 
Young Widow: “Tt’s a sweet, pretty darling-- 
black and white ; but in my present state of 
bereavement, you must ré one entirely 
black ; this will do very well in about six months 
for half-mourning.”’ 

Cuutugmp Miss: “I’m, tired to death,” 
Frieud: “Where have you been?” “To an 
orchestra rehearsal,” ‘‘ That shouldn’s tire you. " 
“Yes, but they played three or four popniee 
selections, not classica bit, you know—just 
fectly delightful and jolly.”. “Then what tired 
yout” “Trying to look bored, of course,” 

Mrs, De Srytx: ‘‘ My dear Miss van Note, I 
am so glad I met you. Dida’t know you were 
back, You. must come to my converaazione to- 
morrow.” Miss van Note: “Really, Mrs. de 
Style, I am afraid I should not, be much of an 
acquisition.” Mrs. de Style: “Oh, you do your- 
self injustice. We don’t want you to talk ; we 
want you to play the piano,” ; 

Raiway Supsauvrenpent: ‘Yes,- 1 have 
decided to open an Information Office for the 
accommodation of passengers who wish to know 
aboud - a and I am looking for'a good man to 
run it.” plicant : “ Well, sir, I have been a 
railway eter clerk for a good many years.’ 
Superintendant : “Then you won't do. I want a 
man who is accustomed to giving information.” 

“ J gave sent forfyou,” said the man of the 
house, ‘* because these pipes need looking after. 
There's ‘a leak somewhere, and a lot of gas is 
going to waste.” ‘ M-—-no,” replied the gas 
company’s employé, meditatively, “*Mebby 
t there an’t any gay goin’ to 


aecount,”’ 
Aw Irishman was one day marching up and 


down the railwa ty Barun carrying 4 pick, spade, 
and crowbar on his shoulder, A wag, observing 
Pat, accosted him with : “Ti’'s & fine day, sir.” 


“ Shure, ‘an’ it is, sir,” replied Pat, -“ May I ask 
what profession you follow?” inquired the wag. 
“Be me soul, you may judge by the tools Oi carry 
I'm nota watchmaker,” returned Pat, 

Mistress : “John, I should like you to find 
out if you can whether there is any of the 
tinned salmon left, without letting the new cook 
know, as she may have eaten it, and I shouldn’s 
like to make her feel uncomfortable,” Butler : 
‘* Tf you please, ma’am, the new cook has eaten 
the tinned salmon, and she feels very uncomfort- 
able indeed.” 

Tom De Wrrr: ‘Eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five must have been a great year for 
girls.” Kitty Winslow: “I don’t see——", Tom 
De Witt: “Ob, I was merely wondering how it 
happened so many more girls were born that 
year than any other.” Kitty Winslow: “ How 
do you know there were!” Tom De Witt: 
‘* Why every girl I have met this year has been 
just nineteen.” 

“Dip you ever uotice,” said Mra. N, Peck, 
“that about half the pictures in the photo- 
graphers’ windows are of bridal couples? I 
wonder why they always rash off to a photo- 
grapher as soon as the knot ie tied?” “I 
suppose the busband is responsible for it,” said 
Mr, Peck. “ He realises that it is about his last 





chance to ever lock pleasant.” 


“Lira Nett: “Marama, my doll’s broke 
her head.” ee “You child, how 
did that ha *She’s broke her head her 
own salf, R ambled off the'chair.”  * Now, 
see here, Nell, dolls can’t tumble off chairs them- 
selves.” ‘¢ Why, yes, they’ can, mamma; tum- 
bling off is tet Sasa It’s ts holding ott that 
they can’t do,” 


“Were were ui, Felice? I've had’ 
the last five said Mrs, fon 
Smythe, with’an I have-almost-had-to-wait ex. 
pression. “Shure, mum,” vd Felice, the 
new maid, “I wor luking for 2 oe I 
wor reading Lorrah Jane Lito he Master 
ee Wale and ae at lose me 
K you've lost 1% $00 can the 


week iu the morning.” 


“By the way, a1 - x via 
Smart get. along no a bem “Oh, that is all 
oyer, William.”.. “You ‘6 mean ib?’ “You 
see, I'd ane te my mind, about a week ago to 


bring matters toa crisis,..So I began. by saying 
that I hada omita timate ay 


*Yea}” ‘She tossed ber bead said a foo! 
could ask questions,” “And yout” .“I merely 


told her.perhaps it. would be just as well, then, 
to let some fool ask.my question,” . . x 


Mamma: “ Here’s a cake to bedivided with 
your sister, Now remember that when anyone 
offers anybody anyt —s* it should be the largest 
aud best ‘part,” Tit Johnny: “Yes’m. If 
I'm actly gil ey , I must take the birgest 

you musta't. When 
covey t ia -acpeete iene wh should take the 
leas desirable vertion” ‘Thats Johnny ie oe 
miautes later): “ Sis, here’s two pieces of ‘cak 
I must be polite, and offer y Ly ehene tae 04 aoe, 
but it won’t be polite in you to take it. 

A MAN brought before a judge was asked why 
he was there, to which he replied; “"Whist | you 
know.” After answering in the ‘same words to 
all questions put to him, the judge led to 

Rcgee on Judge: “ ‘any 
prisoner?" Prisoner : «Whis 1 *you 
teow." Mtaughter.) J “Six months’ 
hard lsbour, Remove “prisoner.” “A 
(looking dumbfounded) ;** What for, m 
itor ay coldly, amidst roars of leughtce Nhat | 
you krow 

THE head of the house bad told the new clerk 
to try his hand at window dressing, “I want 
you to make every woman on the ot det look au 
that window,” he said, The clerk went atit. He 
made a curtain of solid black velvet and hung it 
close inzide the plate glass. . “ What on earth are 
you doing ?” tine senor senior member. “ Making 
a mitror of the window,” said the clerk. ‘If 
they won't look at that they won’t look at any- 
thing.” That clerk is a member of the firm 
ee 

A man antl his better, half gone for a 
short walk one evening ongpiman 5 upon their 
return, to find that the ‘froat window had been 
forced and a handsome clock taken from the 
mantelpieve, Upon looking round to see that 
nothing else was missing, they happened to see 
lying upon the floor under the window the key 
of the clock, whereupon their litile daughter 
exclaimed :“Isn’t ib a good Pais they took the 
clock and. left, the. key 1” uite under- 
standing this remark they ies to ask why, 
whereupon the child replied; “ Because if they 
had taken the key and the clock, how could 
we have wound it up?” 

Onx of our most popular comedians, whom 1 
will call Barker, recently walked into the bar of a 
London restaurant one morning, dusty and un- 


kempt, after a long journey from the North, aud 
asked for a glass of brandy, :. The barmaid helped 
him; and then, 6 of his appearance, 


aaid : “Just pay for before you drink it, will 

The actor, who. was'as well known in 
coke as auy man about town, looked up, 
astonished, and pose sot  Wew-what ?” 
“Just pay for that brandy: before re drink it,” 
repeated the barmaid. . W-w-why?” said the 
actor, leaning confidentially across the counter. 
“Ts ib so im-m-m-mediately f-f-fatal.im its 
effecb}” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Sultan has sent to the Emperor William 
IL. three splendid swords enriched with precious 
stones; one of them for himself, and. one for 
each of his sons. 

Tas Duke of Coburg is to be at Berlin at 
the end of January for the Chapter of 
the Knights of the Black Eagle and other 
Cours functions, after which be will probably 
go to the Riviera or to Italy for a couple of 
months, 

Tu: Emperor William has made a large dis- 
tribution of some new photographs of himself, 
in which his aye | is. represented in the 
various unlforme (the full, the field, and the un- 
dress) of the 1st (Royal) Dragoons, Several 
have been sent to the Queen, the Emperor 
wishing that one of each photograph should 
be displayed at Windsor Castle, and also at 
Osborne, 

Tax special mission to England of Munir 
Pasha, Master of the Ceremonies to the Sultan, 
has been indefinitely postponed, the Queen not 
being inclined to accept a Turkish decoration 
while Armenian affairs are in such an unsatisfac- 
tory state, [tis perfectly understood that the 
real object of the Sultan in conferring his first 
order (the Imtiaz) on the Queen is to obtain the 
Garter for himeelf, 

ir is much commented on in Court circles that, 
so far, the Czar has refused to accede to the 
often-repeated wish Of the Grand Duke Michael 
Nikolajewidsch, and raise himself to the rank of 
general, though .the whole Court would be 
delighted to see him in the becoming and giit- 
tering uniform, The reason he gives is that he 
prefers to retain the grade of colonel which was 
bestowed on him by his late father. 

Norunye could have exceeded the good manage- 
meat at Eaton Hall during the festivities on 
account of the wedding of Lady Margaret Gros- 
venor and Prince Adolphus of Teck. It is said 
that both the horses and carriages provided by 
the Duke of Westminster for the Royalties and 
his other guests.‘ were eplendidly turned ov, 
and were of such a magnificent character as is 
seldom seen nowadays.” 

Tux Duke and Duchess of York are to reside 
at Sandringham until the firet week in February, 
when they will come up to St. James’s Palace 
for the season, The Duke of York is to hold 
most of next year’s Levees in the place of the 
Prince of Wales, who will be delighted to be 
relieved of this work. The Duke and Duchess 
are to attend the Powis Eisteddfod next year at 
Welshpool, when they will be the guests of Lord 
and Lady Powis at Powis Castle. 

Cimizz, a beautiful suburb of Nice, is said to 
be the exact locality chosen for Her Majesty’s 
sojourn, which will be eagerly anticipated alike 
by the native Rivierians by their English 
and other visitors, to whom it will mean s 
“pring season of exceptional brightness and eclas. 
So far as can be at present foreseen, the Queen 
will leave England about the end of March or 
beginning of April, and her absence in the south 
will extend over four or five weeks. 

Tae Queen is very auxious to see the new 
Princess Adolphus of Teck. Her Majesty is 
delighted with the recent photograph that was 
sent to her of Lady Mai t Grosvenor. It is, 
therefore, probable that Prince and Princess 
Adolphus will pay a visit to the Queen early in 
the spring. Besides a handsome wedding dowry, 
itis stated that the Duke of Westminster has 
settled £10,000 a year on Princess Adolphus for 
her life, 

THE one thing which that, in some respects, 
caricature of a gentleman, George IV,, bequeathed 
‘o his descendants, was manner. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon other points of the 
Fourth George’s character, but all those who 
ever came into contact with him agree that in 
' Manner at least. he was almost perfect. . Now 


and then his impetuous temper would find 
vent in “Things better left unsaid,” but, as 
& rule, the most erratic and the vaineat of 
tho four Georges was courtesy iteelf to high 
aud to low, 


‘the inequality of the limbs was varied. Only 


* mashed potatoes add two eggs, some salt, a emall 





STATISTICS. 


Asoor 800 organ-grinders arrive in London 
every June from Italy, and leave again about 
October. 

THERE are seventy-twoplaces called St. Hiienne 
in France, and thirty towns called Washington in 
America. 

Unpercrounn. London has 3,000 miles of 
sewers, 34,000 miles of telegraph wires, 3,200 
miles of gas pipes, and 4,500 miles of water 
mains, 

From £40,000,000 to £50,000,000 are, it is 
estimated, lost yearly in the world on the Turf, 
of which from £7,000,000 to £10,000,000 are 
squandered in the United Kingdom. Auctralia 
is responsible for £4,000,000 of the amount. 

By actual measurement of fifty skeletons the 
right arm and left leg have been found to be 
longer in twenty-three, the left arm and right 
leg in six, the limbs on the right side longer than 
those on the left in four, and in the remainder 


seven out of seventy skeletons measured, or 10 
per cent., had limbs of equal length. 





GEMS. 


Tr we could know all, it would not be eo 
hard to forgive all. 

By taking reveage a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over he is superior. 

FatsznooD has an infinity of corabinations, 
but truth has only one mode of being. 

Ir is by adding to our, good purposes, and 
nourishing the affections which are rightly placed, 
that we shall best be able to combat the bad 
ones, 

Ir only for an hour man gets at least a glimpse 
of the larger, nobler life, the grind is taken away 
— life, aud visions of peace stir the energies of 

ope. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cream SaLMon.--One can of salmon minced 
fine ; drain off the liquor and throw away. For 
the dressing, boil one pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, salt and pepper to taste. 
Have ready one pint of fine bread crumbs, place 
a layer at the bottom of the dish, then a layer 
of fich, then a layer of dressing, and so on, having 
crumbs for the last Jayer. Bake till brown, 

Bavarian Cream.—Whites of six eggs, beaten 





very light, one quart whipped cream, one ounce 
gelatine (soak one hour in cold water, drain and 
dissolve in a little hot water), flavour with one | 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat eggs and cream to- | 
gether, add sugar to sweeten, flavour, then add | 
gelatine. Beat until it begins to thicken, and 
pour into moulds, Serve very cold with cream. 

Potato Frirrers.—To a saucerful of cold, 


lump of butter, half a pint of milk, and about 
five tablespoonfuls of flour, Rub the potatoes 
fine, then mix in carefully the flour and other 
ingredients. Drop the mixture by the small 
spoonful into boiling lard, of which there must be 
sufficient in the pan to allow the fritters to swim. 
Bartrzr BrzaD.—Beat three egge till light, and 
stir into two and a half cupfuls of sweet milk. 
Put a pinch of baking soda and one teaspoonful 
of salt into two eupfuls of Indian meal, and sift 
altogether; add one tabl mful of melted 
butter, then stir into the milk and eggs gradu- 
ally ; when thoroughly mixed add a cupful of 
cold boiled rice, which should have been first 
spaead upon a cloth lightly to dry, so the kernels 
will be separate and rather mealy, and nota 
lutinous macs. Beat up well from the bottom 
or twoor three minutes before pouring into a 
round, shallow pan, and bake quickly in a hot 
oven, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Umprecias in Corea are made of oiled paper. 


Asraracus is the oldest known plaut that has 
been used for food, 


Ir is & gross breach of etiquette fora Chinaman 
to wear eye-glasses or spectacles in company. 


Ir has been demonstrated that porcelsin is 
better than gold for filling teeth. 

TE humming-bird of Mexico lays an egy that 
is not much larger than a pin’s head. 

A wiLLionts of a second can be mencured by 
electricity. 

Tue harvesting of grain by ants is confined to 
& small number of Finds, and to tropical and 
warm climates. 

No two birds fly in the same manner, the etyle 
of their flight depending upon the texture and 
form of the wings, feathers, aud tail. 

Gass, copper, zinc, lead, platinum, carbon, 
plaster, petroleum, silk, cotton and paper are 
used in the manufacture of incandescent lamps. 

VuLTvREs cannod discover a carcass by the 
sense of smell, They rely entirely upon their 
sight when in quest of food. 

“A cams” and “beauty” are synonymous in 
Arabic. An Arab widow generally mourns her 
husband with the cry of “ O my camel!” 

No woman has ever entered the monastery of 
St. Honorat, which is located on an island near 
Cannes, France, The monastery was established 
1,400 years ago, 

Tue temperature of the earth advances one 
degree for every fifty-one feeb of descent. Ib is 
supposed that at a distance of thirty miles below 
the surface metals and rocks are at white heat, 

PERUVIAN cotton grows in twelve different 
colours, running from white to a rich dark red, 
Each colour produces, when the seed iz planted, 
the same colour, 

To the present day the leaves of talipot palm 
are used in Ceylon for writing purposes, ever 
many legal documents being executed on thie 
primitive material. 

AN instrument has been invented that will 
enable a mariner to tell instantly upon seeing 
the coast or snother vessel just how far his ship 
is distant from them, The instrument is known 
as the stadimeter, and is the invention of 
Lieutenant Fiske, of the United States Navy. 

One of the largest foresta in the world stands 
on ice. It is situated between Ural and the 
Okhotsk Sex, Some time ago a well was dug in 
thia region, when it was found that at a depth of 
116 métres the ground was still frozen. 

On the field of Waterloo a topaz seal seb in 
gold was recently found, bearing the arms and 
motto of Viscount Barrington. Ib belonged. to 
Ensign Barrington, who was killed at Quatre 
Fras, June 16th, 1815, and had lain undiscovered 
for eighty years. 

Ts tobacco raised in Beloochistan is exceed- 
ingly strong and cannot be smoked by any but 
the most vigorous white men, The natives do 
not appear to be affected by it, and children of 
10 and 12 years puff away all day without any 
discomfort. 

Dronkenness ie the failing of the Hercules 
beetle,a South American insect. It someti:es 
attains a growth of six inches, It is said that it 
raspe the bark from the slender branches of the 
mammze tree til] the juice flows, This it drivks 
until it drops to the ground intoxicated, 

Tur flag of China is one of the gayest among 
ensigns. The body of the flag is a pale yellow, 
In the upper left-hand corner is-a small red evn, 
Looking intently at the sun is a fierce Chinese 
dragon, The dragon’s belly is a brilliant red 
and white. His green back ie covered with 
stiff knobs. He is standing on his two hind paws 
and the left forefoot, His feet are five-toed, 
and slightly hooked. His long, five-forked tail 
stretches away in the rear. The dragon’s neck 
is arched back. His mouth is wide open, and he 
looks as if he were about to try and swallow the 
red sun, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Herewarnv.—Oonsult a lawyer. 

©. B.—They are different songs. 

H. W.—We are unabie to inform you, 

&. K. 5.—It should be obtained throngh the police. 
Dovertrot.—We muet leave it to your own judgment, 
AvansTa.—-It would be far cheaper for you to buy it. 


Oup Reaper.--A gallon of milk makes a pound of 
cheese. 7 

Anxious Oxg.—It rests entirely with the prison 
authorities. 

Very Dosiova.—It is not a marriage at all in the eyes 
of the law. 


L. M.—It would not be possible to act upon your sug- 
@ostion 


InasTaTED.—They have a perfect right to charge what- 
ever they please. 


Dan.—Youn had better pay a personal visit to Somerset 
House. 


Penrcexen.—The meaning is fully and clearly ex 
qgressed by the words. 


Hoseat.—Butterflies are found ia all parts of the 
world 


LoLuipors —It would be necessary to know what the 
stains were caused by. 


Oowxsrant Reaper —The unexplored area of Canada la 


ane million square miles. 


Hmprocarnpe—Nearly all the ostrich plumes used in 
the world come from South Africa. 

Percy.—We never beard of the expression; it is 
\pparently a specimen of up-to-date slang. 

Exsre.—Jet and fur combined form ona of the popular 
trimmings for the winter. 


K. M. C.—Government offices of all kinds are exempt 
from rates and taxes. 


0. G.—If you mean the ordinary sort gilt on wood 
it would be worthless when removed. 


Inquisitive.—Postage stamps are gummed with a 
wearch paste made from potatoes 

ianornamus.—The expression ‘To-morrow rill be 
Thursday,” is the proper one. 

Cancotta.-—“' Song of the Shirt” was written by the 
late Thomas Hood. 


AwNABBL.— Roasted apples may be served with cream, 
or simply as a dish by themselves, 


Bon.--A large toeeberg often extends 600 or 700 feet 
heneath the surface of the water. 

Cock sry.—The British crown jewels have been kept 
in the Tower of London for many decades. 

Mustcat —The violin ia said to be the most valuable, 
drom a musical point of view of all instruments. 

Dexaprotty Worrrrn.—Unslaked lime placed in the 
holes from whence they issue, is a geod remedy. 

I»pianant Lap.—During the time of your apprentice- 
ehip your time is your master’s within reasonable hours. 

J. O.—“ Jacobua" was a gold coin, worth about 
4158, It obtained the name from King James VI. 

Pvut.—The water of the deep sea far away from iand 
is Jar more traneparent than the water near the coast. 


Ont wo Wants To Kwow.—It ts now extinct, but it | 


subsisted for many ceaturies. Her feast falls on Feb- 
ruary ist. 


Porrry Lovrr.—‘' Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 


was written by the late poet laureate Lord red 
Tennyson. 


A Maaryr.—Al! affections of the throat are dangerous, 
and shuuld only be treated by a skilful medical practi- 
tioner, 


Currous.—Paderewski's Christion names are Ignace 
Jan. He was born in Russian Poland in November, 
1860. 

Youno Wirs.—They are both occasionally to be had 
et various fruit shops of the better class, and im Covent 
Garden Market. 

R. B.—On landing in Australia, every person is free 


to go wherever he sts. Thousands cannot find employ- 
ment. 


Eunre.—Wagner was born at Leipste in 1313 ; be died 
= tan He visit to Venice in 1883. His last opera was 
* Pareifal.” 


Uspecipep.—Any presents to the bridesmaids, beyond 


the gloves and bouquets, are quite optional on the part of 
the bridegroom, 


L. P.—The tobacco plant Is cut when green, or just 
before it ripens. The leaves are dried in the sun and 
then preased. 


Fovs’ Yeans' Rraper.—By a thorough study of 
grammar and rhetoric you can become aceurate in punc- 
tuating without the aid of a teacher, 


PuzzLeD Ovne.—Boo, the exclamation used to frighten 
children, te a cor on of Bah, the name of a famous 
Sorpto Senened, thas been used for a terror word for 
ceaturtea, 





Hovsewtrs.—Before pouring very hot water into a 
glass, ape bpm! ort wr The spoon vents the 
cracking of vessel by absorbing much of the heat. 

Amottion.—We strongly adviso you not to give up a 

od situation for the pv of vequiring fortune and 
‘ame as the author of “occasional pieces. 


J. B.—When business revives, as it surely will, you 
will doubtless be enabled to discover some field in which 


to sow seeds from which you may reap an abundant 
harvest. 


Movesty.—Mix more in society—accustom to 
see and speak to friends or a as frequently 
as you can, and the un; weakness will soon dis- 
appear, 

Dixeies.—If by keeping company you mean that the 
young man visits you, with the probability of an engage- 
ment in the future, it might be well to refer him to your 
parents, 

Lagey ory ~ pint of one, the sae four 
eggs, a spoonful of rose-water, two spoonfuls lemon 
juice, and white and loaf sugar to the taste. Whip the 
whole to a froth, and serve in glasses. 


SOCIETY'S DISGRACE. 


A LORELY woman wandered by, 
With crouching form and averted eye ; 
In her arms she carried an infant fair, 


Time rolls on—but the waters fail 
To hide the bodies that tell the tale. 
The State steps in—too late to save, 
She tosses them into a pauper’s 


ey 
Thetr fate’s discussed by a Christian world, 
And an orthodox verdict has them hurled 


Down as deep as they can §° 
Into ‘s fire below, 
Piously q' with virtuous breath, 


TLe wages of stn is surely death. 


A man of fashion goes walking by, 

A cane in his hand, and a glass to his eye ; 
Gracefully bows to the ladies fair, 

As be lifte his hat from his curly thar 
gy dew a flutter and sig’ 

In the ladies’ hearts as he saunters by. 
Oourted at clubs and at festive scenes, 
King of Hearts ama beauty's queens ; 
ad pe his hand with a graceful ease, 
And seems to win whene’er he please. 
And many a damsel's hand is played 
To get his diamond upon her spade. 


Although ‘twas known he meant to snare 
That trusting maiden pore and fair ; 

And swore by all in heaven above, 

No other damsel he could love ; 

And vowed that she his wife should be, 
If she would trust implicitly. 

Fay "twas nee ote ce vlame, 

‘or bringing that poor me ; 
Although ‘twas known ashe bore his child, 
She's voted base—he only wild. 
Altho' ‘twas known he caused her death, 
him there ia not a breath. 


And this is in a Christian land, 

Where justice is boasted on every hand. 
Prompt to punish the h thief ; 
Who ateals a loaf to get r ; 
But the betrayer with villainous 

In safety can bask in Soctety’s smiles. w.c8 


a ae yet ye oe mode > wear 
e engagement ring om the third finger of the right 
ree marriage ring being upon the third finger of 

6 left. 

Cras.—Lay damp fuller’s earth on the stain. Let it 
lie there for an hour or two, then rub it gently in and 
wash off, using a little carbouate of ammonia in the 
water. Repeat if necessary. 


Spinits.—In some of the very best circles the practice 
is abandoned, and as a general practice it is not a wise 
thing todo. There are plenty of other refreshments, 
and desirable ones, without resorting to anything that 
may cultivate a love for intoxicants. 


Farrz.—We fear you will find it impracticable, as to 
do it properly, they should be unbound, and each page 
dipped in a strong solution of oxalic acid (poison) ; then 
in a solution of muriatic acid one ,» and water one 

t; afterwards bathed in pure cold water, changed 
soa or three times ; then allowed to dry slowly. 


Op Suracrraen.---The letters signify ante meridian 
and post meridian, which means so many hours or 
minutes before or after twelve o'clock, or noon. Ante 
is before, post after. The meridian, or the twelve 
o'clock hour cirele, ts the line that on the terrestrial 
globe cuts the horizon in the north and south points, -1t 
is the universal time-keeper. 





Farrn.—There is certainly butone thing todo. Write 
to the young man without delay and aac bien the reason 
of his silence, or, what is better, invite him to mect you 
and then ask an explanation. 


Virare,-—A nice way to use up cold roast beef 
and pork or veal is to soak thin slices in weak vinegar 
overnight, then dip in egg and grated bread crumbs, 
vwaeat = A light brown in good sweet lard or butter for 

it. 


Tipute.—No self-respecting girl will have visits from 
young men without the knowledge of her parents, 
unless in the very exceptional cases where parents are 
so unreasonable and exacting that they refuse to allow 
acquaintance of any sort. 


Broxenrnesrnt.—Unless a positive offer has been 
ma cig cyt pete ay 
m 
heartless ; but acknowledgments of love are not offers 
of ; there must be some definite engagement. 


Lover or Porrry.—Milton was not born blind. His 


in an earthenware vessel Peel evenly, leaving the 
stem. To two quarts Go ne add four medium-sized 
quinces, 5 and quartered. Let them stew, 
with frequent bas in a syrap made from one and 
a half cups of sugar two cups of boiling water. 


Frug.—The best man is expected to look after all of 
the details a 


ttending a wedding gpoone He accom- 
Band just tobind hint and holds his het during ths 
ng 
service, after which he pays the > fee, and 
attends the bridal party to the house, then superintenas 
the introdactions to the bridal pair. 
Avrisu.—We can Lm A 


eminent aurist ; in cases 
attempt remedies, which may injure 


F 


i 


water for two hours, and a teaspoonful of salt 
“anenet Gah panoame, Ee ag of ground whit 

a ly white 
eo aS ae Soe Pernsescn theese, — 
ike a blanket over the top. Bake this half or - 
quarters of am hour. 


slowly and allow them to cook 
skimming occasionally. 

and allow it to drain ever night, then squeeze out the 
juice and strain through another thick bag. 8 

te taste with white sugar, then bring to a boil, skim- 
ming frequently ; bottle and cork. bottles should 
be filled full, leaving only just enough space for the 
cork, pressing it down as the grape juice cools. The 
grape juice may also $e et up in cans the same as 
truit. Keep iu a cool, d place. 
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Tar Lo Re. Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weoily ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpenco. 


Avt Bacx Numpens, Parts and Vorumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


tes Highipenoe ONT Lele bouah in doth, 


Tux INDEX to Vor. LXIII. is Now Ready; Price One 
ar Ac. Lerrees ro 3 Appressep To Tex Eprron oF 
Tur Losponw Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 
44+ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripta. 
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